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Art. T. — On the Persian Game of Chess. 
i?y N. Bland, Esq., 3I.Il. A. S. 

[ReadJiine lOl/t, 1847] 

WirATiJVEU ilKrcroiico of <i[>iiiioii iiiiiy oxi.sl :i.s (o llio iiiiiodiiclioii 
of Cliosa into Uiiropc, ilH Aaiiitic origin is iiiiiIoiiIi((mI, alllioii^'li tlic 
qiiOBtioii of ita birtli-i)iiicc is still oi>cii to ili^^ciiHsioii, and will l)c 
a(lvort(!<l to ill this essay. Its iiioro iiiuiicdiatc! ilosi};!!, lidwcvor, ia to 
illustrate tlio principloa an«l practice of tlic •^•miw, it.si^lf from siich 
Oriental sources as liavc liitlicrto csoapeil observiitioii, ami, csjiecially, 
to iiitrodiico to particular notice a variety of Clicss wliicli may, on 
fair grounds, bo considered more ancient than that which is now 
generally [tliiyed, and lead to a theory wliich, if it should be esta- 
blished, wouKl materially all'ect our present opinions on its history. 

In the life of Tinuir by Ibn Arabshali', that conipicror, ulio.so 
love of chess forms one of numerous examples amou;^ the <;reat men 
of all nations, is elated to have played, iu preference;, at a moro 
complicated game, on a larger board, and with Kcveral additional 
j>icccs. 

The loarno<l ])r. Ilydo, in bis valuable Dissertation on I'last.crii 
(janies*, has limited his researclics, or, rather, b<;eu rcstrict(Ml in lliem 
by the nature of his materials, to the modern ('liess, and has no 
further illustrated the peculiar game of Tiniur than by a |diiluhigical 



A^j.t jjj «X5~1 i_JuJlj jy^'J jl'*-^' t5^ ,^.>oiJ,< u-kj^.::^ i_>lxr 
Kiliti'd liy Manger, "Aliiiioilis ArstbBiailic Viliu et Ucriim (Jrstariiiii 'riiiiiiri, ipii 
viil|;n 'I'ainvrlaiica ilicilnr, llistoria. Lcov. 1772, 4lo;" ami also \>y (ioliiiH, I7:t(;. 

' Syiilagiiia DiKscrlaiiuiiiiin, Ac. Oxon, mimxi.xvii., coiilainiiif; "Do I.iidis 
Orioiitiilibim, Liljri iluo." 'riic lirst part is " MmidragoiiaM, bcu llisluria Slialii. 
luilii, Uoiis biicoibsivis olim coiigossit Xhuiiiaii UyJi', S.'l'. 1'." 
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2 ON *rnE PBRSIAN OAMB OP CHBS3. 

<lisi|nisili)iii on iho nniiips of its pieces, as prpscrvod in Ihn A nibsliali's 
nivrrsilivo. It nii^lit. be reasonably siijipoeod lliat the more extended 
knowlciljjn now |nissrssod of lliistcrii lilcraturo might open to ns 
olber fonrc(53 of information than those on which J)r. llydo haa 
drawn', am) which coiibl not be expected to j'iohl anything import- 
ant after (lie able and hiboriouH manner iu which he has exhausted 
Iheir snpply. 

In (he various c<dlectiona which have been examined for tlio 
present object, (Ive works present theniselves, of wliich one belongs 
to the lloyal Asiatic Society, two to the British Museum, and two 
arc in flic private library of n distinguished amateur. 

Of these, the treatise bc<(ucathcd to llio .Society by (hat eminent 
Orienlnlist, J\IaJor l);ivid Price', is by far the most remarkable and 
iinpoi'tanl ; its contents not being limited, !j.s in the other works 
named, to tlio usual short game of Chess, but comprehending also Iho 
Ioniser game, supposed to have been that of Tiniur, and possessing also 
inudi both of historical and critical interest. The notice of this 
valuable, and, probably, uniijuo Persian manuscript, which, indeed, 
originated the present inquiry and for many years directed its 
<dijccls, may properly precede Iho examination of the other four 
works, which, having chielly reference to the common Chess, are of 
Iiut sulisi<liary interest. 

Hy a fate attached to all manuscripts, and es(>ecially those of any 
great age, tliis vidumc has been mutilated so as to have lost a con- 
siderable |)ortiou of its original contents, and oven what remains has 



' l>r. Jl.v<lc d.M-K iKil (jivc a cuniplolc tnlilc of liis Oricnliil .iiitliorilics; but iu 
till' li«l (if iviirt« Oil tli< ss, at tlic cud of IiIb Dissertation, pnge IfiJi, nro iinnicd tlie 
rollovviii^ : — 

1 I. I-il.. Arnlj. i^JJ ^^ ^^i^JiiS Jftjiiij * Do exccllnitiA Slialiiludii 

8M|)ra Nerililiiiliiiiii, Aiilore Soltcikcr D.-ininscoim. 

2. Ml.. Aral.. He Sli.iliilu.Iio, Auloro AI SOIi. 

:t. J.ili. Aral.. I)<! .SIiiiliilii<lio, Autorc AI Dainlri. i 

•1. Lib. Arab. g-^Li^^Uj JxA^ii ^..o ,0\c i[Apologt;tic«s pro Ludeiiti- 
bus AI Sli.ilraiifjj, Aiidirc AI IJazi, (jiii vuIro Rnsis. " 

(I. Ah-<-(l,ltii •I:ibii/.,.„si» ^^x; Comn.cnlari.i3 de Ludo Slmtrai.(!J. Vide 
r....h.i Hist. Anib., ,1. fJII. Jlic forte h hH qni n,.i,d Saiiliadimn ut oplinuis 
I.usor oolol.rutiis < 'st, i|u.'iiido (an(b>nl < a'cus csset. ' ' 

' iteenhiiim also tbe si^n^l>l.•o of II. U„<,s, .ritb tlie nddilioa "the gift of 
Uohcn lli.ll.,.,!." I ^ive lluse |.articiilar.s lo indicate, by Ibc names of its former 
pnss.ssors, ils liistorv, or lion, whence it came. It h numbered 2r.O, aecordii.g 
«- l!.e present arral.^eu.ent of the Society's Mai.nscrij.t!!, iu Mr. Slorlcy's Cata- 
loj-ue. 
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been put together in so igiioraut or careless a iiiaiaier as to jirosent, 
on first insi>cction, a mere mass of confusion. In sonic awlcnard 
attempt at collation, false catchwords have hoon ail<lu<l, seeming to 
establish the present order of the pages, and it was only by copying 
out the entire text on separate leaves, and, as it weie, slinllling tlicni 
till they produced a consecutive sense, that an approach could he 
made to a restoration of the original plan. 

The MS., in its present state, is composed of si.vty-four leaves, of 
which exactly one half are occupied by painting.s, the rcnniindcr 
containing the text. The beginning and end aro, nnfurtunatuly, lont, 
and wo are thus deprived of two very iin[iorlant jiorlions, esjto- 
cially the information which would have been allbrdcMl us in tho 
preface, from the only remaining leaf of ivhich, though it contains 
some curious matter, wo neither obtain the author's name nor tho 
date of his eomposiliou. This fragment seems to continue tlio subject 
of TalisniaUH, but in what connection with Click's, the abruptness of 
tho transition docs not allow us an inference'. Then follons the 
only pjvssago in the work which personally concerns the author, 
stating him to have travelled from the age of (itu^oii years till the 
time at which ho wrote, when ho was in the middle period of life, in 
the two Iracs, Khurasan, and Mawarannehr ; to have been ai:i|Uainlod 
with many masters of tho art of Chess, an<l to have been cngagud in 
trials of strength with the best players; on all which ocua.sious ho 
came oil" victorious; "and whereas in those days the greater number 
of professors were deficient in the art of playing without looking at 
the board, he himself played so against four ailversaries at oiicc, and 
at the same time against another opponent in the usual manner, and, 
by divine favour, won all the games," 

Jl^ji Khalfa, under tho head of Works on Chcs.s, " Kitab el 
A^hitranj," after naming two Arabic treatises on tho subject by Al 
Sanii and Abi'il Abbas al Serakhsi, mentions al»o a work by "a 

' To facilitiite iiuiuiry lor a more perfect; copy of tlie wuik, ami to (.'iiiilde it, 
when I'uuiul, to be iduiililivil, tlic iicst few liuea arc hero given of the fragment 
which coniuieuces the WS. : — 

(J-* } UA*ul ^'\y (<>*-^' U^)'^}^ M-i t^ ^ * >^*~) ^\jy '■t'^' 

a 2 
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wrilcr of later dato, who composed in Pereiaii, ami who boasts Iiiiuscir 
to liavc hocn tho greatest player on earth in his time; adorned with 
phms and figures, and a notice of authors who had preceded him*." 
Tiiia woidd appear to ho tho samo work with tlie mantiscript now 
under notice, and the arrogant stylo of pretension alluded to is sup- 
ported also in tho continuation of his preface: 

"An<l I invcnlc'l several Positions (Mansubiit) in the Great Chess, 
and several Tahiulis', which wcro unknown to former professors; 
and niiiny of tlio.=c wliich had hccu left imperfect by the older players, 
I ilcfendcd or rcctidod; and improved and coni]»lcted what had 
already been discovered in Chess; and whatever wonders and beauties 
of the game had occurred to me, I collected and arranged in tho 
present form." lie then states, generally, the matters of which bo 
intend.'! to treat; lint, as llio arrangement is not given according to 
the heads of cliaplcrs into which tho work is divided, and is rcca- 
pitiil.'iled in many parts of the book with .inoro or less variation, it 
may be jircforalile to anticipate the details by a general division. 

The fragment just abstracted is quite an isolated portion of tho 
work, and an idea may be formed of the confusion in the MS. from 
the circiimslancc of this leaf having been placed as one of llio very 
last, those which should properly stand at the end, being found nearly 
at the beginning. 

The general coulenla may be divided into the historical, the phi- 
losopliieal, and the practical treatise ou the game ; the Ihst and last 



Ls' OT^ 1^^' ^^ W.*^ (^'^' s '^*i)'» «— «A*3 j-j^iiliil ^J^ y^j^ 
J l^iiCil Jx;i ^ *,'>*' j^*" j^f <>J.l wAJtMl i_ UjLoj ^^i O^J-^' 

1022 1. Kilal) el-Kliilroiij, libcr lu<1i lalrtnicniorum, niicloribua Abn'l Al>l)!i!i 
Alniicil llou ]\l(>li,-iiiinio(| Scr.ililisi Medico, anno 2H(i (inc. 17 .Ian. ItDO) niortuus— 
Yaliya Hon ]\(oliainnir<l .Sniili, et rccciitlorc qunilnni viro, qui Tcrsicc scripsit, ct 
non sine nrrosanlia Rliiiialur, f=c liitli illiiis li.ic nostra (otate in toto tprr.irnni oibc 
IxriliBsimmn esse. l>elini'avit forin.im tabnl.-o Inlriinciilnri.-c ot (iRiiras doiilnxit, 
niiolorosiiiK! i|iii ante ilr line ludo scripscriut, reccnsct.— ll.iji Klialftc Lexicon, 
(oni. \. |i. 1(11. Kdilion of Flnogcl. 

* 'flic l.Tuw Mansub.ih and Tal>iith arc explained in a later part of this 
ejsa^'. 
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relate, in soparato sootions, to tho two (lilloroiit Ivimls of Cho'!', v-liilo 
titat part wliivli may be called Iho pliilosopliy of tlio game, would 
apply equally well to both species. 

Tho better to follow tho arrangement and connection of argiuncnl, 
it ia necessary to observe that Timur's game, as described by Ibn 
Arabshah, was played on a board of a hundred and ten S(|uarcs, 
with fifty-six men, while Chess, in its usual form, \t»» but tliirty-lwo 
l>icocs on sixty-four squares. The ono ia cloarly derivoil from the 
other; either the snmllcr abridged from the largo, or the larger au;,'- 
inciited on tho small. This latter opinion has hitlinrto prevailed, and 
the supposed additions have oven been attrilmtcd to Timur him- 
self, although a critical examination of the passajro in Ibn Arabsliah 
produces no such conviction. lie says', "His (Timur's) mind was too 
exalted to play at the Littio C'lioss (Shatranj id Sajjliir), and therefore 
lio played only at tho Great Chess (Shatranj ul Kohir). on a hoard of 
ton scjuares by eleven, with the addition of two Camels, two /anifalis, 
two Taliahs, two Dabbabahs, a Wazir, and oilier lliiiig.«, of which a 
description will follow," &c.; and, in a later ciiaplc^r'-, "(All Sliaikii) 
nsed to play with Timur at the Groat Chess, and Mk; (Jroat Clii'.-;s has 
additional pieces, as already mentioned." TIicki is nolliiii^ iu tim 
Arabic Avords translated "great" and "lilllo," to infer any relative 
priority. Hyde, however, assumes tho alteration to have lioou that of 
Tinuir himself, and this assertion has been copied, apparently without 
further inquiry as to its correctness, into almost all European works 
on Chess containing anecdotes of the game. 

It is also well to remind those persons who may not have pai<l 
]>artieulur attention to tho history of Chess, Hiat it is supposed to 
have been invented in India, and brought to Persia iu tiie .si.vth cen- 
tury of our era, by Barzuyah, the physician of Nusiiirwau, who had 
deputed him to seek the work known to us as tiie Fables of I'iipaj', 



*t5Ci 5^rj.AJ>jTl Jl X>.**;JU j.>;iA3!i ^j^LjiiUj tf'XHJj 

Ca|>. xcvi. l>. 7'J", Vol. I. Wnngcr. 
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ami tlio rpRull.s of liia inisRion aro iisnaHy luulcrstoofl to liavo bccti 
the original of tlio Kaiiliili wa Diiimali, ami tlic art of ]>lajring chess. 

To this opinion th(! siiithor of our Fcrsiaii MS. places himself ill 
direct o|i|>osilion, niaintitining Cliees, in its perfect and original form, 
to have been inrentod in Persia and taken to India, from whence it 
reliirnod in its aliridgcd and modern slAto. The fact, whether the 
gaino oxiatcd lirKl in a larger or smaller form, of conrsc, mainly 
aHuclH llio qucslioii. If the (3rcat Chess woro tho original, thcro 
would be a strong argument in favour of tho author's peculiar view; 
but tho contrary, if the alteration had been from its simple to its 
more coinplicale'l nys((>ni. Our author is strictly consistent through- 
out the wliole of liiM Iroatise, and both in writing of its history, and 
of the principles of its play, constantly presents tho CJrcat Chess as 
the more iincicul, sciciilific, and complete, and the Short game as an 
aliridgcd iind uiodern ('(inn, inferior in interest, and less symbolical of 
its original objects; and ho invariably applies to it tho term Mtilh- 
tamr (Abridged), in distinction from Kdmil (Complete). 

To autici|)atn then, in some degree, the detailed account of tho 
work, the probable arningcmont of tho whole may be thus inf(!rred 
from the headings of tho dilferent chapters still remaining, antl from 
the rccajiitulalions occasionally made of \vliat had been already men- 
tioned and what w.ns lo follow: — 

llis!|ory of Complete Chess. 
J'liilosopliy of Chess. 
IMauner of phiying tho Complete Chess. 
History of Abridged Chess; and 
Manner of playing it. 
Among tho missing portions, wo havo to regret tho author's 
account of the original invention of Chesi?, and this deficiency in the 
inanuscrij)t is probably of considerable extent, as wo enter at once, 
after Hio single Iraf of preface remaining, into what I havo called tho 
pb!losn]>li!cMl part of llio essay. This is divided into separato lioadM, 
as the "'I'oii Advanlagcs of Chess," and is intended by tho author to 
exhibit tho reasiiiifj for which the ga.nic was (irst arranged. A brief 
skefch will exhiliil (In- ingenious, though sometimes fanciful system of 
Oriental writers in pliilosopbizing on all subjects. 

The First Advantage (of which the commeucennMit is wanting) 
turns cliiell}' on I lie benefits of food and exercise for tlie mind, in 
which Clitss is marked out as an active agent, intended by its in- 
ventor lo conduce to intellectual energy in pursuit of knowledge ! 
" For, as tho hinnan body is nourished by eating, which is its food, 
and from which it obtains life and strength, and without which tho 
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bodj ilics; so, (he miml of man is nourisbcd t>j lenriiiii£r, which is 
the fuo<l of tho soul, iiiid irithoiit which hu would incur H|iiritu:il 
death, that In, igiioraiiuo : and it is curroiil, that ' a triso iiiaii'.s kIcoj> 
is bettor than a fool's dorotion.' Tho glory of man, thou, i^i know- 
ledge; and Chess is the nourishment of tho mind, the solaco of tho 
spirit, the polisher of intelligence, the bright sun of understanding, 
and has been preferred by the philosopher, its inventor, to all other 
nicaus by which we arrive at wisdom." 

Tho Second Advantage is in Uoligion, illu.striiting tho Mnliain- 
nicdan doctrines of predestination (Jabr and Catlar) by the free will of 
man in playing Chess; moving when Iio will, and where he will, and 
which piece ho thinks best, hut restricted, in some degree, by coni- 
])ul!<iou, as he may not ])lay against certain laws, nor give to one 
piece the move of another; " where.'is, on tho contrary. Nerd' 
(Kastcru Hackganiuiou) is mcro Free Will, wliilo in Dice again, all is 
Cuni|iulsiou." Thin argument is pursued at some length iu tho text. 

Passing from (his singular njiplicalion of theology to ehoKS-jilay, 
wo find the Third Ailvautago relaie to Uovernuient, tho princijdes of 
which tho author declares to bo boMl learncil from Chess. Tlio board 
is cunipare<l to the world, and the adverse sels of men to two nio- 
narchs with their sulijects, each possessing one half of lix; worlil, and, 
with true Eastern ambition, desiring the other, but unable to accom- 
plish his design without the utmost caution and policy. I't.'rwiz and 
Ardeshir are i|Uotcd as having attributed all their wisdom of govora- 
mcut to tho study and knowledge of Chess. 

The Fourth Advantage relates to War, tho resemblance to which, 
iu tho mimic armies of Chess, is too obvious to detain the ])hiloMophoE 
long. 

The Fifth Advantage of Chess is in its resemblance to tho heavens, 
lie says, "The Board represents the Heaveu.'i, in which the Squares 
arc the Celestial Houses, and the Pieces Stars. The superior jtiecea 
are assimilated to tho Moving Stars, and tho Pawns, which have only 
one movement, to the B'ixed Stars'. The King is as the Sun, and tho 
Wazir in place of tiie Moon, and the Elephants aud Taiiah in tho 
place of Saturn, aud the llukhs aud Dabb.'ihah in that of MarSj 
aud tho Horses and Camel iu that of Jupiter, nu<l the Kcrzin ami 
Zariifah in that of Venus; and all these jiieccs have their accident.'), 
corresponding with the Trines and Quadrates, and Conjunclion and 



• For an nceoMiil uf the game of Ncnl, bcc " Uisloiia Nirdiliulii," following 
tlio " llivtoria Sli.-iliiliidii," iu Hyde's DissertnllouH. 

• A BiiniUr intenlioii ill (lie first nmiiii;rment of Clii'ss is alluded lo in Masudi'ii 
Wuriij ul Zehcl), v. Ur. Sjirciiger'a TraiiBliilioii, vol. i., l>. 172. 
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Op|M>.siUon, and Aficcii<laiicy and Decline, sncli as tlic licavculy bndics 
Ii:ivc; !uid llio ]5cli)>.so of the Siui is figured liy Shiili CiiVni, or Stalo 
Miito." Tliia parallel is comiilctcd by indicaliiig tlio funcUong of tbo 
dillereiit j>ieccs in connection witb tho influonco of tlieir respective 
planed?, and chc.ss-j)Iii.ycr3 are even invited to consult Astrology in 
adapting tbcir moves to tbo various aspects. 

Tbc Sixtb Advnntngo is derived from tbo preceding, and assigns to 
oacli ])ieoe, according to tbo planet it represents, certain pbyeical tem- 
pcranicnti", as tbo "Warm, tbo Cold, tbo Wot, tbo Dry, answering to tbo 
four principal movements of Cbcsa (vi«., tbc Straight, Obliqno, Mixed 
or Knigbt's, and tbo Pawn's move). Tbis system is extended to tbo 
brnclicial influcnco of cbcss on tbo body, prescribing it as a cure for 
various ailingM of a ligblcr kind, as pains in tbc bead, and (ootbacbc, 
wliicli arc dissipated by Ibo amusement of play; "and no illness is 
more grievous (ban biingcr and tliirst, yet botb tbesc, wbcn tbc mind 
is iMicngcd in ClieK.<!, aro no longer tbougbt of." 

Advantage Scvenlli. "In obtaining repose for tbo soul.'' Tbo 
riiil<)?r)plicr saya, " Tbo soul bath illnesses, like as tbo body batb ; 
and the euro of these last is known; but of the soul's illness there bo 
also many kinds, and of these I will nioiition a few. Tbo first is 
IgiKirancn, and another is Disobedience ; the third Ilastc ; tbo fourth, 
Cunning; the fifth. Avarice; sixth, Tyranny; seventh. Lying; tbo 
cighdi, Pride; the ninth, Deceit; and Deceit is of two kinds, that 
ivhicli dorcivctb others, and that by which we deceive ourselves; and 
tho tenth is Envy, and of tbis also there bo many kinds; and there 
is no oiip disorder of the soul greater than Ignorance, for it is llic 
eoul'a death, as learning is its life; and for this disease is Cbcss an 
especial cure, since there is no way by which men arrive more speedily 
at knowledge and wisdom, and in like manner, by its practice, all tlio 
faults which form tbo diseases of tho soul, arc converted into their 
corresponding virtues. Tbns, ignorance is exchanged for learning, 
obsliiiacy for docility, and precipitation for patience; rashness for 
2'rudonco, lying for truth, cowardice for bravery, and avarice for gene- 
rosity ; tyranny for justice, irreligion for pict)', deceitfulncss for sin- 
cerity, hatred for allectiou, enmity for friendshiji." 

The Eighth may bo called a social advantage of Chess, bringing 
mm nearer to kings and nobles, and as a cause of intimacy and fricnd- 
pbi|), and also as a preventive to disputes and idleness and vain pur- 
suits. 

"Advantage the Ninth is in wisdom and knowledge, an<l that 
^vise men ilo play Clioss; and to those who object that foolish men 
also pl.iy Chess, and tbongh constantly engaged in it, bccomo no wiser, 
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it may be .nnswcrC4l, tliif.t the distinction between wise iiml loolish men 
in playing ciicss, is as tliat of man and beast in eating of llic tree ; 
that the man chooses its ripe and sweet fruit, while the hcust eats but 
the leaves and branches, and the unripe and bitter frnit ; and so it is 
tvith players at chess; the vriao man plays for those virtues and advan- 
tages which have been already mentioned, and the fooli-sh man plays 
it but for mere sport and gambling, and regards not its advanlagcs and 
virtues. Thus may bo seen one man who breaks the stone of the 
fruit and cats the kernel, while another will even skin it to obtain tlio 
innermost part j and in pursuit of knowledge men do likewise. One 
man is content with the exterior nnd apparent meaning of the words, 
nor seeks its hidden sense j and this is the man wiio eats the fruit and 
throws away the kernel. Another desires to be acqu.ainted with the 
secret and inmost meaning, that he may enjoy the whole benefit of it, 
and he is like unto the man who lakes out the very oil of the nut and 
mixes it with sugiir, and niakos therewith a precious Hwcotiiuy.u wliicli 
ho cats, and throws away the rest. This is the condition of the wise 
man and the foolish man in playing Chess." 

Tho Tenth and last Advantage is in couibiuing war with sport, 
the rttile witli the dulce, in like manner as other philo.sophurs have put 
moral in tho mouths of beasts and birds and rcptiloH, and ciicouriigod 
tho love of virtue and inculcated its doctrines by allegorical writings, 
such as the Marzaban Ntinuih and Kalilah wa Dinmah, under tlio 
attractive illusion of fable. 

All these so-called A<lvantages of Chess arc expounded at very 
great length in the original, and the nuixinis and reasoning are all 
attributed to tho philuso]>licr or wise man (Hakim) who invented the 
Complete Chess. One of the divisions is preceded by the words " Tho 
Philosopher again presented himself and said," by which he might 
appear to he explaining tho beauties of his invention to some king or 
2)atron ; a favourite medium for instruction in Ea.steru apologue. 

We now arrive at the most valuable section, treating of tiie rules 
and j)ractice of the larger game. This portion is fortunately complete 
to a very great extent, but as the doacriptioii of the rules partaices 
nnich of tlib irregularity of other parts of the work, it seems j)rel(;rab!o 
to reduce its details to a consistent whole, collecting and arranging in 
a more connectcil form all the particulars which are supplic<l in the less 
logical distribution of the original, 

TliC Com|(letc Chess i.s played with fifty-six jiiocos oi\ a board of a 
hundred and ton K(juurc8 in ten rows of eleven each, with two addi- 
tional sipiarcs, making in all a hundred and twelve. "The Abridged 
Chess," observes the author, " wiis reduced to sixty four s<piares and 
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iliirly-two pieces, ami in tiiis one respect more timii iu any otiior 
rcsointilcs Uic Coinploto Ciicss, llio alkTiilions gencnilly lioiiig iniicli 
for tlio worao. Oiio of Iho a<lvaiitiigc8 of tlio liirgor boiird is, lliat the 
kiiif; in in (lio ini<ht of liin army ninl 8iirroiin<lci<l by IiIh own men, and 
thufi is more protcctoil than in the suiall chcHS-boanl, in which ho 
must bo nearer ono «i<lc tiian the other, as tiicrc is no middle to ciglit." 

Of the fifty-f^ix pioces thiire arc eleven dillerent denominations. 
E.-ich pido has tnenty-ciglit men, viz., a King, Wazir, Forz'in, two 
Zarafnlis, two Dabh.l balls, two Taliaii."!, two Horses, two Elephants, 
two Canipl.", two Unkhs, and elcTOn Pawns'. 

'I'be manner of plaring tlio pieces admits of a donlilc arrangement, 
distinguished, according to a favonrito practice in Eastern writers of 
applying granimalical torina to nil syatcnis, into tlic Masculine and 
Fcmlniiin arrangement. The former is exhibited by a diagram in tbo 
manuscript, from wliich, corrected by the deserijition in the text, it 
is copied on the annexed plate. Tbo Feminine arrangement, aa 
described also in the work, is hero added on the same board, though, 
naturally, both sides wonld be placed alike for playing. IJydc arranges 
them quite dilfcrcutly in his plate, which, though it profcs.?cs to be 
copied from a MS. of Arabshah's work, ni.iy bo presume<l to bo incor- 
rect in many particulars, as it docs not crcn givo the two i)rojccting 
sfpiares, but only a plain square figure. The board is also, without 
authority, augmented to one liundre<l and thirty scpiarcs. 

The J^Ioves are of (luce kinds, the Straight (MtistaKim), Oblique 
(Mnawwaj), and Mixed (Murakkab). A further division, according 
to llioir powers, is into the beginning, middle, and end of each kind of 
move (Ibtida, Wast, .and Nih.'iyat). 'J'hu.s, tho Wazir, Dabbabab, and 
Ilnkh are tho bc^jinninir, middle, and end, that is, the first," second, and 
Ihird degree of strength, of tho Straight move. The Ferzin, Pil, and 
Talitih, occupy similar places in the Oblique movement, and the Asp, 
.lanial, and Zanifab, form the like gradation of tho Mixed. 

' Tim nntiics niiil pinportlos of tliPRC picCBS aro fiillj pupl.iincd Iiy Itydo ; also 
in ,t .small ivorl; callnl llio History of Chess, Ac, p[i. !(0 lo 121, 1)^- tlio Itcv. 11. 
I.«iiiil>c, piililislioil ill l/IJI, ;iii.l nf;,iin, niiiiii}inaiisly, in llm fiilloniiiR year. 

'I'lic ci)riii|itiiiii of tli<! oriniiL-il ii.iiiirs of tlie Clu'ss-mpii rotaiiifid in llio 
Kuropcui K-'i'iir, occn^ioiis a little ililliciilly in rff<'miig lo tliciii iii coiinoctioii with . 
tlioso adililioiial piorcs for wliicli tlirrc is no siicli familiar translation. To call 
liy its propor iinnio of K/cphant, tlic Ffl (our Dislinp), miplit caiiso it to I)0 coii- 
foiili'liMl with our Casllr (llic Hook, or Iliikli), freqiicntly ima(;r(l In our sets as a 
caslrllitnl r.l'pliaiit. Qtirrn is also a trrni siiigiilnrly iiiappropriato to Kiistcrn 
cIk'S";, vol it is alniosl inipossilile lo avoiil il iii the expression " to iiiioen," in the 
play of tlio I'awns, wliieh liceessarily introdncos the name of Qmi'ii for the pieee 
itself. I h;i\c ill Some instances united llio terms of tolh systems, in rucIi a 
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A iiioro particular (Icscriptioii of each of these i>i(!ccs and of i(a 
rulea of acliuii prcsciitM somo dilliculties, but what is gathered from 
tbo treatise in the original may bo reduced to fij^Hteni tbuti : — 

Tho Wazir is in form like the Forziu. Jt moves one 8i|narc at a 
time, in four directions, but straight, not obliquely. Thus, if it du.Mires 
to move on a diagonal sijiiurc, it can only do so at twi(;c. The Fcrzin 
cannot go on more than half the titjuareH of the board, but the Wazir, 
having a Hlraiglit move, can be {daced on ail the H<|uareft; " which hIiows 
tbo groat honour and advantage attached to recliludo of conduct.'' 

Tbo Uabbiibah in form ia like an iukstiuid' (Dawali), six-sided, 
and on tho top it ha.s a knob, as an inkstand lia.s. 'J'lioro arc two of 
these pieces on each si<lo, whereas of Wazir and Forzln there is only 
one on each. Its move is like that of the Pit, in four dircctionn, 
but straiglit instead of diagonal, and it has the same advantage over 
the Til, itscorrcsponiling power in tho oblique moving |iicces, that tlic 
Wazir has over the Fcrzin, viz., that of being able to go on every 
square of tho board. 

Of the llukh it is said: — "Its form and movement are jtorfoctly 
M'ull known, and it has llic same advantages as thiiKC already men- 
tioried, tliiit is, of the Straight over the Obrnpie." 

Tho Fcrzin and I'il arc tho two lower powers of the Oblique; 
" their move ia well known'." 



niauucr, liowcvcr, as to Kavo tlicm still intelligible to any clu'ss-plajcr. In 
dcsuribing llic Ounii>leto Clicss, I have retained all Ihrougli itit iirupvr terms, eillicr 
In IVrrHian or Knglisli, asliorscor Aflp fur our Kiii;;lit, Kl(.'|ili.'tnt ur I'il fur ltl.sli(i|i, 
Fer/.in lor (iiiecii, &c. ; Imt where merely general principles are iliHCUHKe<l, an<l in 
tlio e.xptaniitiuii of I'oaitionH in the Short Game, I hare nseil tho t(-riiiH familiar 
to Kurop<(au players. This applies nleo to the iiaiueH (or the greater ami l«.s.ser 
form of biHtrd, varying with the works i|Uotcil, or the hearing of the argiuiient. 

' Some figures of Bnstern chessmen are exhibited l>y Hyde, pp. I2.'t -1, which 
may a.ssint the eoniparison. An Oriental inkstand is engraved in llerliin's 'J'railc' 
do Calllgraphie, 'Ito. 

' The moves described in tho MS. as " well known," dillVr in many re.Mpects 
from those of the eorrespondhig pieces in our game. 'I'lie piiH'<! we call Quciii 
moves onl}' one sijuare at a time, and always diagonally, like oor llisliop, to whieli 
conseipieMtly it is inferior in jiower, and is, in fact, the weakest on the board. 
The I'll, or Jlishop, moves two si/uares diagonally, hut connn.inils only (he sipiaro 
to which bo playn, and not (ho intervening sipmro, ivliicli may even Ih- lillcd by 
another piece without all'ecting (he move, 'i'hc other chess-nun have the saiiw^ power 
as those of our game, cxecjit tli;it the I'.awns never aiivanee ni(»re (ban one s<|uare 
at a lime. 'I'lio diagram, (ig. I in pi. ii., will furiher exeniplily thi! moves. 

Tor lliese rubs, which are not bmnd in aoy Orienla! tr<.i(isc, .nnd can <ndy 
be (d>taint'd from an atteolive cxaininatitMi of their rxamples of games and 
pi>sitions, 1 am indebted to the Uiudiiess <»f l*rofessor l>uneaii l''iirl>es, who, in 
nilditiou to his varied and profouml literary acf|nir<^niciits, is well Known to his 
friends as an ingenious and accomplished chess-player. 
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" Tlio Taliftli in form is like tlio Ptl, with tnro fncof, ami its tiiovo 
is liko that of the llukh ] for it can go from one eiul of tho board to 
the other, ill tlio inatinor of the I'll (that is, angularly) ; but it cannot 
jnuip over any piece, as is also tho case with the llukh, for no Nihiiyat 
(or highest power), whether Taliah, Rukh, or Zarafah, can jump 
over another piece," Tho Talinh's nioTO accnis, therefore, that of our 
Bishop. 

Of tho iMixed moves, that of tho Horse is known. The Janial 
is in form like a camel, with a head and neck and hump, but it has 
no foropawe nor hind feet, like tho other pieces; and, liko tho Til, it 
can move on but few of tho stjuaros. 

The Zarafiili, which is the higliest power of the Mixed move, is in 
form like the Kuij^lit, with two faces. It nmves in eight directions, 
like tlio Knight, on one square, but has not the niovo of tho Knight 
or .T:im:il. Tho Knight's muvo is known, and tho Jamal has ono 
cijiiaro more tlian it'. 

To the <lcscriptlon of tho pieces and their laws of movement are 
jippciidcd, in the original, three Conditions, applying only to tho 
Nilifiyat, or last power of each movo, without affecting tho other two 
in CHch class, viz., — 

Ifii. That the llukh (or Straight End) can movo like its Beginning 
and Middle, the War.ir and Djibbabah, and has therefore tho privilege 
of using everj' po.sniblo Straight movo. 

2nd. The TalrAh cannot move liko its Beginning, the Ferzin, but 
may move like its Jliddlo, the Elephant. The third condition is, that 
the Zariifah cannot movo liko its Beginning, the Horse, nor liko its 
Midillc, the Camel. 

The Pawns difl'cr materially from those in tho modern game. 
Tlioy seem to bear the form of tho pieces they severally precede, or 
rather, jirobably, a rescnddanco to it. Ono Pawn, however, has tho 
sli.ipc of a coiiinKiii ChcRs-Pawn, and is called tho Original Pawn 
(I'iyMilulit Asl). It is jOaccd on tho left hand of each player before 
his tjiiocn's Hook. All these Pawns n'.ovc straight and lake ob- 
liipicly, as ours do, but, on arriving at the other cxtrcniily of tlio 
board, obtain the rank of tho piece to which they belong, and not 
according to the absurd rule (says tho author) of Abridged Chess, 



' Tlic moves of llic C.iiiiel mid Znr!lfi\li prosciit (lill'iKiiltics wliicli oiir present 
rcsmircrs rlo not cimblo lis to ox|i!aiii. Tlio Blixrd Blove cvnlciilly rcscinblos 
tli.it iif llir Kiiii;lit, ns coinliiiiing tlio Striiiglit and Obli'iuo inovoincnt, and tlic 
priiportioiiale stririiKtIi of (lie t«o more powerful pirocs in tlint class may bo in- 
frrrrd (i) be llie jirivilr^^o of i-loariiig a greater number of siiuarcs, but to what 
cxleiit, is a subject fur fjrllier imjuiry. 
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wlioro tliey all bccoino Ferzins; "for," lio Bays, "what is iiioro 
natural or jiis( tliaii that men should occupy the etation of tiieir pre- 
(IcccBsora, aud that the son of a king should become a king, and » 
gouerara son attain the rank of general?" 

Peculiar privileges attend the success of the j)icce called Original 
Pawn on reaching the extremity of tho board. It does not, indeed, 
become immcdiatidy a Queen, nor docs it assume tho name and 
functions of any other piece, but continues to he a Pawn, being per- 
mitted, onco in tho ganje, to remove to any Bi|ii:ire on tho boanl 
where it may bo placed to tho greatest advant:i!;c and do the most 
injury to the adversary, ,as by attacking two pieces at once, making 
what is termed Pilbend, or Ferzlubend'; and it would appetir that 
if there be a piece on the square it desires to occupy, that picco 
may bo removed, and the privileged Pawn be j)l!iced tiiorc. It then 
continues to move and take like a Pawn, and wIk'u it iigaia arrives 
at tho I'urlhor oxlreniily, it iw again allowable to do with it iin be/'oro, 
and it is then called King's Pawn. Should it onco more rcicli tho 
further end, it is called Shuht MasnuA, and moves as a King. In 
Ibu Arabsbah's description of the pieces, the Original Pawn is called 
Ibiidac ul itaidac, Pawn's Pawn, and by Hyde titiiiHJated "Pedes 
Peditis, ecu Servus servorum." Tho powers of tiiis Original Pawn 
have, in the system described in this manuscript, mui-li connection with 
the use of the i)rojccting squares in the board, wiiicli .seem intended 
iis places of refuge for the King mIicu in distress, .so liiat, if he is able 
to retire into one of them, he escapes further danger, and draws tho 
game. There is a short chapter, which is the last portion in thi.s 
work on the practice of the Conii)lcto Chess, relating to the Drawn 
game and its varieties, but, as the rules applying to it arc rather to bo 
gathered froui general observation, it will be iireferahio to discuss 
tho subject separately, when wo consider some oilier terms of the art 
in a later section of this es.say. 

After the description of tho Great or Coni|il<'ti! Clicsa, Ibo histo- 
rical argument is resumed, and the reasons given for its abridgement 
and alteration in India. Tho first reason, whieh the autliur consi- 
ders preferable to the other two, is the desire of an Indian king, 
named Kaid% fond of war, .and constantly victoiiou.s, lill there re- 
mained no kingdom for him to couijucr. As a substitute for this 
royal amusement, his vizir, Sahsabali ben Di'iliir, who w.-is noijuainted 



I Sue liitiT, whore tlicso terms arc treated of. 

' iXaT a Iciiij; of Cauiij, of lliis name, is saiil to Imve bcuu eont( nipomry 
with the Alcxiunler Hie On at of I'cisian lii-slory. 
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villi llic Groat Cliess no introduced from Persia, abridfred it, to 
diininisU ita dilliciiltioe, and prespiitcd it to tlio king. Then the well- 
known atory is given of tlio reward asked in grain, and the king's 
admiration of Iho wonders of geometrical progression. 

The second etory is also of an Indian king, F6r (Poms), leaving 
as heir to his throne a young son, who, being surronndcd by enemies 
and unskilled in war, was instructed in militjiry tactics by means of 
-Chess, Himplifiod su na to suit his juvenile capacity. 

The third, n.s llic narrator observes, is the account given in the 
Sliuh Niimnh, of a qncon who hiid two sons, Talliand and Oaw, the 
elder of whom is killed lighting ngainst his brother, and the sad news 
intitimtrd (o the mother by the words "Shiih Mat" (" llio king is 
dead"), irliilo playing Chess with her minister. This, the author 
miyp, is (he best known story, but prefers the other two; and ho adds, 
tli.'it sonic have asfisrnod one or other of these reasons na being those 
of (lio (iiigiiinl invention of the game; but ho argues that in that case 
it «<nild have been subsequent to its abridgement, for that all agree 
Jlial. .Sahsahah ben Diihir was the person who ahridfjed chess. 

'J'lie next chapter is entitled " How the Abridged Chess came 
into Persia," but here, unfortnnatcly, tho manuscript is again de- 
fiTlive, and in tho next fragment, which seems tho conclusion of the 
mutilated chapter, we find Nushirwan playing at the Abridged Chess, 
which he has just received in its modified state. 

At this interesting period of tho narrative tho author, nither 
abrujitly, proceeds to the "Description of tho Abridged Game," com- 
mencing it with a chapter on tho respective value of the pieces; 
" because," he fays, " until this is properly understooil, a man cannot 
play chess." The calculation is ingeniously made in money, as in 
some of our treatises, but the proportions arc laid down with much 
greater nicety. Thus, after stating that tho llook is worth oiio 
diilicin', tho Knight four danks, the Queen half a dirliem, or, accord- 
im; to Honic, tivo danks and a half, he tells us the Pawns, one with 
anotlicr, arc valued nt a single dtink, but that the side I'awns, as 
of infoi ior imjiortancc, are worth only half a dank, and the King's 
and (jiK-cn's J'a«ns a drink and a half each. A distinction also is 
made in llie value of tho Uishops, that on the Queen's side being 
worth more than the other, for reasons connected with Pilbcnil and 
Fcr2;inbcn(l, rc([ii'riiig further illustration. The King h.os no j'rice, or 



' K T'irlioin, or silver piocc, in Muliainmedan money, is usually calculated to 
be worlli uliout sixpi.'ucc, and to be divided into four DUulvS. 
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rather is beyond price, iroiii his rank and staliuii. I Ten* (lie siil>j(>ct 
is again intcrru£>tL'(l l>y the loss of a leaf in Iho iiianiiscriiit, and the 
tioxt cliiiiiter is on the " Degrees of Odds" (Tarli), or the advantage 
given by one idayer to another. A great kiiowlcilge of tiio game 
is dis|daycd iu the nicety of the gradation, xscciiding from tlio 
lowest possible odds given, to the highest reasonably asked. The 
smallest advantage consists, as with us, in having tho first move, 
which, otherwise, is said usually to be decided by throwing dice. Next 
to this, and a loss advantage than giving a I'awn, i.s removing tlio 
Knight's Pawn and placing it before tho Rook's I'awn, which tlin.s be- 
comes doubled, while the Knight is left exposed. This is considered 
as giving half a Pawn. Next the Hook's Pawn is given, then tho 
Knight's Pawn, then tlic liishop's Pawn, the Quecni's Pawn, the 
King's Bishop, the Queen's Bishop, the Queen; after which the odils 
arc those of the Queen and Pawn, tho Knight, tho Uook; "and (ho 
person to whom both Hook and Knight are given jis odds, tlicy do 
not count as a chess-player, for the Rooks in <Ucun are as IIh; two 
hands, and the Knights as the two feet, and what would be said of 
the bravery of him who would light another man who is ileprivod 
of a foot or an arm, or who should propose single combat on llie tcrm.s 
of his adversary having one leg or one hand bound, with wliich 
advantage it would bo shameful to attivck him, and victory itself be 
inglorious?" 

In this part of the work I am inclined to place the paintings, for 
reasons which will be ciisily nmlerstood l)y Ihoso who in.spict tlio 
manuscript itself, although tho more natural arrangement would seem 
to bo either at the beginning or end of the volnnio. On the reverse 
of tho hist painting is the commencement of a cliuj.ter on «liawn 
games (UiibV C-iimha) which, besides that it recai.itiilates ni.iny of 
the subjects already di.scu-s.sed, could not possibly, from its contents, be 
8up|.osed to be the comiiioncoiiient of the work. 

Oiriin is described ns a drawn game, or situation in wliicii neither 
party can win, from the e(|uality of tho jdccos oj.ju.scd lo each other 
at the cud, and the rcjiiisite proportion of lon-c? necrssary to con- 
stitute a Draw is accurately slated. A toim .-alio.! Ini, wliicl. 
iiicludos our varieties of Check by Discovery, Double Oi.cck, .fcc, 
is explained on another fragment, and this, according to the ainiiige- 
meut which I infer, is to be considered the last leaf of the present 
contents. 

With respect to the age of the nianu.script, it mav b<; assumed to 
he at least live hundred years ol.l, both from the eliaracler aii.l from 
some peculiarities of orthograi.hy, but the style claim.s a much higher 
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<lcgreo of anlinnity for tlio work itself'. Tlio paintings aro well 
worthy of attention for their execution and snhject. They are sixty- 
two in number, and illustrato so many eelcbratcd i)osition8 either for 
mates or for drawn triimcs, though the first four aro rather openings. 
These nro callcl Ilalili, Jantili, Mnjannal)t Temiim, and MuAUnc, 
terms, llio application of which I shall endeavour to illustrate later 
from other sources. With tho exception of these, and another open- 
ing railed Muwassat, and one position which is not distingnishcd by 
its titlo, the xarious mates and drawn games aro all referred to tho 
players to whon tlicy severally occurred. The names of twenty 
diircrcnt chess-players, from all countries known to tho East, appear 
.among the authors of these gsinies; Khalil of Misr (Egypt); Adali 
of Jluiii (or lliiniclia), Farazdac YCinuni, a Greek; llabrab Khatai, 
tho Khalif Mutusini, Osniiin of Damajscns, and Abul Fath of Hin- 
dustan. All (he otlierp, whoso country is designated, aro Persians of 
dillcrcnt i>rovinccs. Two of these names explain tho meaning of 
terms occurring in tho Arabic work quoted by llydc, in which aro 
incntionc<l the positions called Adali and Rabrab. The first ho trans- 
liilcs* " Tho E(pial Position," and the other is interpreted by him as 
"Tholfcixl of Wild Oxen." T hoy are evidently named after their 
authors, A<lali of lUiiii, one of tho most celebrated chcss-plnyers and 
writers on the game, who is much (juotcd in a work noticed later, and 
llabnib, apparently a native of Chinese Tartary, of whom two positions 
nro given in those paintings, and several also occur in other pljiccs. 
After these two niinics, and that of tho Khalif Mutasini, to whom 
two positions are ascribed, the only personage of whom wo have any 
historical account is Kliiijah Ali Shatranji, so called from his celebrity 
in connection with the game. He was also a distinguished poet, a 
native of Mawaraunebr, and his life is given in many of tho native 
biographies, or T.izkiralis, with selections from his poetry, in which, 
however, wo do not find any illustrations of the game to which ho owes 
lii.M surname, nur do llic memoirs of him intimate his skill further than 
by the nieliiphoriral allusions to Chess, by which, in some authors, his 
life is prefaced. Another player, called Shatnaiiji, or tlie Chess- 

• Al Kdzi, qiiotpd in tlie preface, died .\.ii. 310 or 320 = a.d. 922 or 932, 
which date is the only limit we can assign to the age of the MS. 
;_ * lie situ lusuuin, p. 1^5. "(Tlieina) rriinum vocatur J Axil i_>».AaJLo 
JjsxJ\ ^^ aJ ».SiJiA Tlioina Adali, i.e. (equate, co quod Lusori iucidnt 

cum lequali." Tn^e VM), " Oct.avum vocatur t_,j.j JJ i^^taj^ Tlieina Al 
Uabral), i.e. Aymcu bouui .>!)-lvcstriuin," 
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j>layer, to denote liia excellenco in the game, is found in this list as t)io 
author of several positions, bat the name itself is dillicult to determine 
from the manuscript. None of tho other personages aro distinguished 
by titles or particulars sulBciently precise to fix their identity. 

Tho following list exhibits their names, with the exception of one 
which ia uot deciphered with certainty, and the figures denote thu 
proportion iu which each has contributed to the Positions and 
Openings : — 

J?j.as«isr jjj.xH J5I^ Jeliluddin of Naklijawiiu. 1. 

tjy<i-« jJu^ Khalil of Miar (Egypt). 1. 

ig«}j JiXc Adali Udnii (probably Greek). 5. 

jU^ *^'^»» I"arazdac Yunani (Greek of Asia 
Minor). 7. 

^llu^ t_>^jj Rabrab of Khatay (Chinese Tartary). 2. 

KhAjah Ali Sbatranji, already noticed, 
18; also another player, called Sba- 
tranji, whoHo name appears to bo 
Surkh(t) (^^«), 5. 

Khnjah Masud of Tabriz. 2. 



LsK^^ 



As x»-t« 



<^y.^ 



JLJ ^ 



A^U 






Mahnitid of Kirmdu. 2. 
Osniuu of Damascus. 1. 



<ib 



xLJI^ The Khalif Mutasini (who reigned 
from A.ii. 833 to 842). 2. 

Khattiib of Irac. 1. 



AI=^ 
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Abdullah of Kbdrizm. 2. 
Muhanimed of Kdzrun. 2. 
Shams of Kirman. 1. 
Hiiji Nizdm of Shiraz. 2. 

Abiil Falh of flindustan. 2. 

Behauddiu and Jcm.iluddin, both of 
Shiraz, and a player of Misr (Egypt), 
whoso name appears to be Farun 

C 
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The Persian MS. of iho Muaciim* is an interesting little treatise^ 
coiiipilcd bj one Mukaiiinied 13cn Uusiiniuddaulali for the Emperor 
IIuhia.jtmj chiefly from an Arabic work, AlManliaj fi ilnii'l Shatranj', 
or the " Quiile to the Knowleilgo of Chess," hj Abfl Mnhamnied 
ben Omar Kajiiia. Though derotcd exclusively to the Short Game, 
it gives more pmctical views on each division of thri subject than 
any other native work we possess. 

This J\IS. contiiins sixty-two leaves, numbering ton lines to a page. 
Tlio first ton pages are Preface, commencing with the praise of the 
Deity under his dillVrcnt attributes, with ingenious applications to the 
terms of lire game of Ches.'?. 

The aulliur tlicu slates his work to be a "Description of Ciiess iind 
its advaiitngps, with tlio reason of its invention, and a relation of say- 
ings iu regard to its lawfuhicss and unlawfulness;" in regard to its 
being unlawful, bccau.so all games are equally forbidden', and because 
tho.so who play Clioas are constantly absorbed in it, and indulge in 
swearing, and neglect prayer and other duties; while in favour of its 
being lawful are cited the examples of many of the Companions and 
Followers of the Prophet) who have either j)layed chess, or have seen 
others play, and not forbidden it. " In truth," says the author, 
" Chess was not invented for sport, but for a higher object and with 
sounder views, .and its lawfulness or unlawfulness dcj)onds on the 
intention," This opinion ho supports by arguments similar to those 
alrea<ly exhibited in the analysis of the last work, and apparently 
copied and abridged from it: "And at all times, powerful and illus- 
trious kings and sultans have been inclined to chess-play, and li.avo 
enjoined the composition of works for teaching it. This, however, 
li.as not bi>cu easy to clTect, as it is a science without limit of perfec- 
tion, or fixed boun<ls, but each one of its i)rofessors has Iabonre<l 
according to his knowledge and skill, and has composed a short 
treatise on it, Ruch as Ustad Ada)!, and Abfi Bekr Al Si'ili, and Abiil 
Muzjillar Lejlilj, and other celebrated masters." This leads the 
nutliur to the Bubjcct of his own book and its abridgement from tlio 
Manhaj, as alroiidy mentioucd, of whifch he has retained, bo etiyn, all 
tlio original matter, with many additions of his own, and omitted 
only a few of the A nibic ctiapter.", containing some Casidahs on Chess, 
or otherwise not immediately relating to the game. The table of 
contents is tlius "ivcii : — 



' PrcaciitcJ by Mnjor Yale, and numbered 151; 
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Ch. I. An account of sumo of tlie Goinpanious aud Followers of 
the Prophet, who played Chess. 

Ch. II. Arguments in favour of the lawfulucss of Chess, uud ou 
its benefits. 

Ch. III. Some other advantages of Chess. 

Ch. IV. Of the inventor and invention of Iho s([uares at Chess. 

Ch. V. Derivation of tlie terms used in the game. 

Ch, VI. On the practice of politcnesa in Cheas-phiy. 

Ch. VII. Advice to Cliess players. 

Ch. VIII. Ou the kuowledgo of the end of the game, whether it 
is won or drawu. 

Ch. IX. Ou opening the game. 

Ch. X. On some aiuusiug games which have Leeu played. 

Ch. XI. PoBitious and their explanation. 

Ch. XII. On playing Chcys without seeing the board. 

Tito lirat chapter cx.hibits the names of Couipanioua and Followers 
of the l'ruj>hct, aud other holy personages of lalani, as the Iiiiaui 
Jfifar Siidic, Shabi, Hasan Batiri, Suid ben Jubair, &c., all more or less 
ail'urding support to chess-play by their piesouco or favourable 
opinion, aud some even by their practice of it, as Abdullah Llasud ; 
of Sharr ben Bud, who had a sou possessing great skill in the 
game, aud who one night seciug the Prophet iu a dream, asked hiui 
cunceruiug its lawfulue.is, and received for answer, that "there was no 
harm iu it." One of the Shaikhs of Mediuah reported Suid bcu ul 
Musaiab to have looked on while cheaa was jdaying, aud even to 
have given advice; " Take with the Itukh." Omar al Klialtub said, 
"There is no harm in it, it is a remiuiscence of war." liustly. 
All's inquiry concerning chess play is recorded, the btory of fvliioh ia 
well known*. 

The Advantages related in the 2uil chapter are chiefly iu reference 
to wisdom, aud are denied to Nerd, as being a more frivolous pastime 
uud subject to contention. 

Iu Chapter 3rd is related a cure performed by means of chess, by 
Bticnit (Hippocrates), ou a king who had diarrluita; and a tsaying 
of Jiilinus (Galeu), iu favour of Chess, as Iho mo.st cllicioiit romc<ly 
iu cases of erysipelas. It describes also .1 moilc of calculutiug by 
means of the sijuares of Chess, which for this purjioi^c are lo be aug- 
ineuled by uue row, luuking them nine by eight. The calculation is 



' Hyde, p. 40. Cup. Au Shahiludium sit licituuii 

C2 
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to be noted by placing a tamarind stone on the square wbich marks 
the product. 

As the reason for the invention of Chess, we have in chapter 4 the 
usual story, that an Indian king desired liis wise men to arrange a game 
representing the tactics of war, and that when all others were at a 
loss, Sisah (jt*axA») hen Dahir al Hindi invented Chess and presented 
the board; :iflcr whicli the reward was claimed in grain, &c. Anotlier 
story is, that fourteen Indian sages, after great trouble, invented it for 
the monarch of tliat lime ; another, that it was first arranged in the 
time of Edris the Prophet. Tlie geometrical progression of the sixty- 
four Bcinarci, on the plan of the grain already alluded to, is computed 
here at full length, commencing with a Dirhem on the first square, and 
amounting to two thousand four hundred times the size of the whole 
globe in gold. 

Chapter 5th quotes Shatranj as written either with S or Sh, and 
with i, or .a, and says that Jurairi writes it with i. 

Various etymologies are also proposed for the word Shatranj or 
Satranj; Satrdtt, two rows (of men), or Skatrdn, the two 8i<los or 
halves (of the board), white and red ; Shash rang, the six kinds of men ; 
Sad ranj (a hundrcil cares), from its great anxiety and dilficulty; Sad 
ranj (or properly, Saddi ranj), " dispelling grief," and because it was 
invented to console the queen who lost her son (p. 14), and hence, we 
arc tohl, the Fcrzin is placed by the King's side for the purpose of 
advising him. 

There follows a long digression, in which Ferzin is said to be the 
Ilinduwi for Qneen. The remainder of the chapter describes the 
position of the pieces, and the reason for so placing them. Among 
others, the origin of tlic Rukh is given, which will be better quoted 
in another place;, also the value of the pieces, which it might be 
well to compare with the same subject in other Eastern treatises. 

Oil. 5lh. " On the rules of politeness in Chess," which are here 
laid down with very great exactness, commencing even at the placing 
of the board and men. "He who is lowest in rank is to spread the 
board and pour out the men on it, and then wait patiently till his 
superior has m.adc his choice; then, he who is inferior may take his 
own men and jdace all of them except the King, and when the senior 
in rank has placed his own King, ho may also place his, opposite to it. 
If of equal rank, whichever first gets the men may place them," &c. 

The stronger player is recommended to give fair odds, so as to 
make the game ecpial, without which there would be no pleasure. 

Rule 3 recommends the observance of politeness, both in question 
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and aiifiwor, and in reproof, and to aYotJ all fooUsh talk and 
ribaldry. 

4. Enjoins any third person present to keep Hilcnco wliile looking 
on, and to abstain from remarks on the state of tbc game, or from 
advice to the players. 

5. Cautions an inferior, or servant playing with a superior in 
rank, or with his master, not wilfully to neglect the game, make his 
moves carelessly, nor underplay himself that his senior may win, and 
gives anecdotes of the Khalifs Mimun and Walid Abdul Malik 
Morwtin severely reproving their courtiers for such ill-placed obse- 
quiousness. 

" They say, the Khalif Mdniun was one day ]>laying with one of 
his courtiers, who moved negligently and iu a careless manner. The 
Khalif perceived it and got wroth, and turned over the board and 
men, and said, ' Ho wants to deceive mo and to ])ra(;tiso on my under- 
standing;' and ho vowed an oath that this person should never play 
with him again." lu like manner, it is related of VV^alid ben Abdul 
Malik bon Mcrwiin, that on an occasion when one of his courtiers, 
who used to play with him nogligoutly at chesR, ouiiltcd tu follow the 
proper rules of the game, the Khalif struck hini a blow with the 
Fcrzin (or Queen) which broke his head, saying, " Woo unto llicc ! sirt 
thou playing chess, and art thou in thy senses)" 

Chapter 7th gives advice to players in the conduct of their game, 
which may be reduced to the following rules, commencing by a 
recommendation not to play when the mind is engaged with other 
objects, nor when the stomach is full after a meal, neither when over- 
come by hunger; nor on the day of taking a bath; nor, in general, 
while sutfcring under any pain, bodily or mental. Of the rules which 
follow, on the practical conduct of the game, some aj>ply j)eculiarly 
to the tactics of Eastern Chess, but others arc similar to our own. 
' A few of those in the original are omitted, being of little importance, 
and others condensed, to avoid repetition. 

The usual advice is given to play with earn ; to avoid hurried 
moves; to look well over the pieces; to be on guard against "check 
by discovery" (Irii), and to beware of the Bishop's range' ; to keep the 
King always on the Queen's 2nd, and to take great care of your own 
Bishops, especially the King's, for that is the Fill Calm^ 



.$ y^J jAtM jO /^wkii*.* IjX .li Vcrac, probulily a cjiiotation. 
• <:|j; J,aJ Apparently one of the Uisliopa of greater value in drawing tlis 
game at tlio end; but I aro unable to explain the reason. 
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. "Da careful in playing llio PawnA at llio commcnooingnt, llmt 
your ailvcraary mn.y not |»;iS8 tlicm .i.n<l coinplcto his opening. 

*'0iW5n the game on tlio King's sido and not on the Queen's. If 
f>oasiblA, do not ndvanco tlio King'.s rawn nroro than ono «qnar«, 
unless tlio Queen's Pawn bo with it, in order that U may go to «jaecii 
al tho end. 

"Endeavour to ofl'cct even exclianges. 

A rule hero ••sJatc.'s at some length tho boat and worst places for 
each picco to ptand on. " Tho corner Is llio worst for all the pieces, 
as allording least range, except for tho Rook." 

" Avoid choking up your King, and be cautions of exposing him to 
a discovered chock. Hcwaro also of his being approached by any of 
your adversary's strong pieces, as tho Knight or tho Rook. 

"Should you ho able to exchange a Bishop for two Pawns, do not 
fear to do so, though a Bishop is bettor than one Pawn, unless the 
Pawn bo able to <|uccn. Noxt to tho centre Pawns, the best is tho 
King's Knight's Pawn. 

*' Coinmciioo as 3'our tvdvcrsary docs, and if he plays his King's 
Rook's Pawn, play tho samo; and by all means take care of yonr 
King's and Queen's Pawns, for those two are hotter than a Knights, 
as some sny, and by all ft.ro allowed to be better than a Queen. 

"Avoid equally stinginess and too great generosity in your game 
(in exchn.nging), and nse cautioti and foresiglit; neither bo alarmed, 
should your adversiiry tak© a hian gratis, but rather consider how 
tho game may still bo won, or drawn.'" 

Directions are given, some 'unimportant and Sonio not very 
plain, describing the best mode of clearing a fcrowdcfl board, and of 
freeing tho King when blocked up, n.nd concluding with tho following 
among others from Al Sfili, respecting the best side to open and to 
finish tho game, viz., to commonco tho opening on the sides, and to 
finish tho game from the King's sido, and that towards the end the * 
best play i.'' that of tho Uook» *' It is related, that in India there 
wnjs a plnypr who during forty years never had a Pawn taken fi-oni 
him gratis;'' but the author observes, "we have never boheld euccess 
like this." 

Chapter 8th is on the relative force of combined pieces, and of 
those which, when opposed to oach other, produce a drawn game. 
The instructions .are rather complicated, calculating tho equivalent 
even of four Queens at once, and in our imperfect state of knowledge 
respecting tho manner of carrying out the Eastern system, do not 
present much utility. 

" On the opening of the gamo^ which they call Tabiah (aaaxS), 
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aikI on the difTereiit kinds of T&biahs wliicli professors have in- 
vented," tho suhject of Chapter 9, was intended to be illustr:itc<l by 
diagrams, of which eight arc sketched in the MS. Six, liowcvcr, are 
blank, and the only two which are filled up and acconi]>auiud by 
descriptidn, do liot seem properly to be openings. Tlicso Tabialis, or 
^openings, are said to be named after the players who invented tlicni, 
but none of the names are given. 

Tho "Amusing Gamos" contained in IhelOth Chiiplcr, aro similar 
to tho contents of a chapter in another treatise dcscribotl p. <'}(). 

Chapter 1 1th, on ManHubahs, or I'oaitions, gives forty-two dingranis, 
each, with the explanation, occupying a page. Tlii;ie are examples 
of all kinds, games won and drawn, &c. Amongst tbcm ap[>ears the 
celebrated position called Dilaram's Mate. 

" Jied plays and wins." 
"lied gives check with his Hook, on tho Bliick King's Hook's 
square. King takes tho Hook. Ilcd rpniovcs })islio]>' to his 5tli 
and discovers check from Hook. ])lack King to his Knight's stjuarc. 
Hook gives check on Ulack Hook's square. King tukcs the Hook. 
Tho Pawn advances and checks. King to his Knight's sipinrc. 
Hed Knight to Black King's Hook's 3rd, mates." (Sec pi. ill. fig. 1.) 

These directions were moro concisely given by l)ilaram herself in 
two lines of verse: 

" O King, sacrifice your two Rooks nud n6t Diliirdni ; 
Advance the Bisliup aud Fawn, and checkmate with the Kiiiglit*." 

Chapter I2th and last, is on the art of playing without seeing the 
board, a degree of skill once consideretl the exclusive acquirement of 
tho celebrated rhllidor, but since exercised by the mo.st distinguished 
French player of modern times, M. do la Boiirdonnais, and now 
frequently exhibited, and even taught on system by many professors 
of tho game. Similar instances of skill in Arabian players aro 



' Jiiin|>iiig over the Knight, according to tlio KaHt(?rn g.tnio. Dihirain'n Male 
hag hocn publishud by Mr. G. Walker in tlio I'ahiniiilc, and in fuinie other Chcas 
periodicals, hut I am nnahio to state from what orighial l^erKiaii eonroc. 

l\y making the luask with the Knight on the Uuok'a 2ii>l, the iti«hop being 
already pl.iced on his own 5lh, this game may bo accoiniuodatod (o (lie li^uropean 
Hyalcni ; the play will then be ('2nd move) Kn. to hia 4tli, disc, eh.; (he remaining 
moves as befurc. Anotlicr piece or pawn, of eitlier colour, nuist also be placed 
on Ulack JC'b 3d, otherwise tliere would be Mate ou the move. 

*^ . » 
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quoted by Ilydc, but none that can at all compete witli tlioso related 
in tliia Persian work, tbougk all of tlietn far exceed tlio liiglicat 
degree of perfection to which that branch of the art has yet 
arrived in modern European chess-play; thus verifying the proverb 
60 often excmplifiod, that "there is nothing now under the sun," and 
showing that whatever wonders have been produced by mechanical 
science in the civilization or demoralization of mankind, mere intel- 
lectual powers have accomplished in other nations, and in earlier 
times, almost every degree of skill which the supposed improvement 
of the ])resent ngo seonis to claim as an undivided right. 

Practical directions for the blindfold game aro given in this 
chapter, which coninienco by instructing the player in the names of 
the squares of tlic board, so as to be able to understand what may bo 
announceil to him as his adversary's play, and to direct the movement 
of his own pieces. He is therefore to picture to himself tlio board as 
divided first into two opposite sides, and then each side into halves, 
those of the King and tho Queen, so that when his Nrti'b, or deputy, 
announces tliat "such a Knight has boon played to tho 2nd of tho 
Queen's llook," or " tho Queen to tho King's Bishop's 3rd," he may 
immediately understand its effect on the position of the game. This 
niodo of playing, however, is not recommended to those who do not 
possess a powerful memory with great reflection and perseverance, 
" without which no man can play blindfold." Then follow more 
detailed ijislruclions for calling the moves and playing them, and 
there is a dingrani to assist tho study, numbered according to tho 
names of the pieces and squares. There is also another diagram, 
blank, said to bo for " tho ending of tho game," but in its state iu 
this MS. it of course admits of no explanation. 

Tho chapter is concluded by tho author's observation, that some 
have arrived to such a degree of perfection as to have played 
blindfold at four or five boards at a time, nor to have made a 
mistake in any of the games, and to have recited poetry during 
tlic match ; and ho a<lds, " I havo seen it written in a book, that a 
certain person played in this manner at ten boards at once, and 
gained all the gnnies, and even corrected his adversaries when a 
mistake was made." 

Tho US. was copied in Habift, of tho year 1021 (=a.d. 1612), by 
one Asahh al Kinnani. 

Tho term Ghaih, or Ghaibiinah, to express playing blindfold, or 
without looking at the board,. in distinction from li&zh, or Ilaziranali, 
tho usual mode of play, restores the text in the passage of Arabshah, 
whcro Manger has proposed Al Ghiilib for the Al Ghdi'b of the 
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ctlition of Goliiia': "And AH eat down and yVAycA alghuib, absmt, 
that is, blindfold, or without Bceiug the board;" not, according to 
Manger's emendation, algkdlib, victorious, au epithet which would bo 
prematurely applied to one sitting down to chess, the event being 
uncertain till he rose. 

The Arabic treatise contained in the British Museum Library is 
named Al Shatranj ul Basri, Basrian Chess, from llasau al Basri, its 
author. The full title of the work is " The Book of Ciioss, its posi- 
tions and beauties." The copy was made in tjic CiSth year of tho 
Hijrah (= a.d. 1257), and the work itself may bo assumed to be much 
older. Its object was to instruct the uninitiated in clicsa, in which, 
tho author sjiys, the greatest monarchs have delighted, and have 
made it, with other sciences, an essential part of the instruction of 
thoir sons. Tho division prescribed by the author is into " Positions 
specially connected with Check, Positions not so connected, a Chapter 
on Drawn Games, and a Supplement of select and elegant moves." 
These are illustrated by very numerous diagrams, with tho niodo of 
play in each explained at full length. There i.s also a preface, or 
rather what might be considered the introductory part of the work, 
occupying tho first twenty pages, tho rcmaiudcr being a sort of 
praxis. This introduction commences with tr.aditions on tho law- 
fulness and unlawfulness of the game, and an imposing array is 
exhibited of examples of its practice or permission by men of tho 
most undoubted orthodoxy. They are paraded with the same 
gravity and in the same solemnity of procession as in all other more 
serious questions of Pladis, and, in many instances, the anecdote 
embodies only a very trifling iucideut in connexion with the subject, 
citing even instances of doctors and divines saluting or returning the 
salute of those who played, or merely looking on at chess-play, as a 
testimony at least of their acquiescence in its hamiicssness. There is 
much acuteness in the arguments by which the author labours to remove 

A^^i' ^^ ***^ if^ ^'"' "*'''' '" Maiigcr'g edition, Vul. II. p. 077, odds, 
" Mciiduse iu Gol. Ed. proatat t_»jljUI Ac A" ludebat absent, quod turbat, pro 
<-*lLxM j^ Mi vicloriosus, qui nunquani iu ludo succunibcrat. " Manger, there- 
fore, translates tlie passage, " Ludebat Ali ille victor cum duobtia uiiiiul adver- 
sariis, ct monstrabut, cum moveret, quautua easct soliia advcrsua duoa." 

C.^^' 2'° " "'"" '""^'y '■onJi'f'-'"! licro "cum nioTcrct;" Tarh aiguiryiiig not 
» "move," but "advantage given;" a meaning not iu our Dicdoimrica, and 
overlooked by Manger io another paasnge, p. 074, 1. 7, 



a 
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llie ol)j<K!ti<tn8 ivliidt attv/h to clidss in oomnion i^itti aii other games 
prohiliit«(l by Coratiio precept. Tho following is a specimen of Ilia 
ingonions reasoning. " If," «ay9 the oasnist, "a Jnan bo so engrossed 
in tijo stnily of law, tlioology, or even of tlio lioly Coran itself, a« to 
neglect prayer, tlie oflcnce is great, but coiisisteth in tho neglect of n 
<l«ty, not in the cause, for who shall siiy tho study of the Coran is 
unlawful 1 Or kIiouM ho be bo absori>ed in private ^irayer as not to 
obser»-o the fixed times of pablio worship, ho offendeth also, but by 
neglect, not by exceeding in private devotion, which lost also is i,o 
bo commended; and in like manner Chess may bo prononnccd lawful 
and innocent unless it interfere with other nioro important dntios, and 
even then it is the neglect itself, and not tho causo of neglect, which 
is to be contlennied."' It may bo suspected that thcso worthies of tho 
MulianiMicdnn faith were anxious to protect by their dogmas an 
amusement which they felt irreeistiblo in its attractions, and that tho 
logic bestowed on chess-play resembles tho tjHibbles in defence of 
wine-drinting, the evasive Fetwas concerning tho uao of coflco and 
tobacco, and the overstrained application of Sufi symbolism to the 
sensuality of some of their favontito poets. 

Tho first few pages aro occupied with this discussion. At pago C 
the invention of the game is treated of, but the account is confined to 
the usual story of Siisah ben Dahir (thus written), and a sick king to 
whom he jirescnted the board, receiving his reward in proportion to 
tho progression of the squares, &c. A comparison between Nerd and 
Chess follows, fiotiucnt in works on this subject, and, after it, tho 
philosophical arrangement observed in the places and powers of tho 
difl'erenl pieces. The remaining part of tho introduction touches on 
most of tho subjects already more fully discussod in tho preceding 
Persian trcatiw, exhibiting little novelty, except that, in tho divi- 
sion of [ilajcrs into classes, two now names appear, those of Al 
CanAf and of Ihn Dcnddn, both of Baghdad, but to whoso further 
history 1 have found no clue. As chess-players they are placed hero 
on an equality with Al Adali. From tho last-mentioned authority 
the value of the j>icccs is fixed in a short concluding chapter, and 
another, called B;ib iil Tfuibi (Chapter on Openings), introduces the 
practical part of tho work, which occupies the greater portion of the 
volume, and also seems its chief object. 

There aro two hundred and fifteen diagrams ih all, of which, how- 
ever, several aro blank, iliongh equally accompanied by explanation. 
They arc mostly positions, drawn or won, but at the end occur some 
of those games which, though not strictly Chess, are derived from it 
and illustrate the power of particular piocds> or which exorcise the 
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|iliijer in tlicir uso; tiinilar to tlioso iu Major Yulo's MS., and in ono 
tu l)U ilcscribctl later, {>. 30. 

Since tlio outline of those sheets was (Irnt itkctchcd, I li.'tvo Itruni 
favoured with the perusal of two Arabic MSS., from tUo valuahio 
culloction of Dr. John Leu, and though they contril>ulo no ad<litiunul 
information of any extent on tho subject of the Great Chess, they 
afl'ord many interesting particnhirs on tho practice of tho nsu.-il 
gnnio and on some points in connection with it. Tiio more important 
of these two works on account of its antiquity, though possessing less 
variety in its details, is named tho Nuzhatu arlmhi 'i uci'il fi '1 sha- 
tr.anji '1 mauciil', and tho author, who calls himself in his prcfiico, Abii 
Zakiiria Yahya Ibn Ibrahim al Hakim, describes it as a book on the 
invention and arrangement of Chess, compiled from variou.s works. 
There is no division into chapters, but the usual subjects aro dis- 
cussed in tho order observed by most Eastern writers, coniniericing 
with arguments in support of tho lawfulpess of tho game, and tes- 
timonies in its favour from various writers. Its origin is explained 
according to the diflbrcnt stories already related in similar works, 
and among other fables rospccting its invention, it is said to have 
boon played first by Aristotle; by Yitfct ibn Nuh (.laphet, son 
of Noali); by Sim ben Nuh (Shcm); by Solomon, as a consolation 
for the loss of his son ; and even by Adam when he grieved for Abel. 

Sayings of kings, sages, and physicians are quoted iu praise of 
chosS'play, including examples of some of the earliest Musliat doctors 
who oillicr practised it or permitted it as harmless. 

At the sixth page tho chussea (Tabacat) of playitrs aro uuuinorated, 
and of those considered among tho Aliyivh, or highest chiaa, aro the 
names of llabrab, J<ibir, Abi'il Nairn, Al Adali, and Al Uuzi, the first 
and lastof those being superior even to the ethers. The qn.alilications 
«f tlio subordinate classes are also given, but no mention made of par- 
ticular plftyors among thom. 

At page 20 the value of tho pieces is exp!aiiic<l, agreeing in most 
of its conditions with the rules already quoted on tho same subject; 
also the proportion of forces necessary to draw or win at tho end of tho 
game. 

An oxlnvot from Al Adali's work briefly describes tho dillcrcnt 
kiudv of Chcas, of which tho first is callc<l tho Square Chess 



Jyiai ^>jl*iii\ 4 Jyu»!l vW^' *^y " "*'''« r)«''«''t "f "'« 

laMligtwl, i* datcriptiun <rf t;beM-i>loj-," MS., No. U« of Dr. Lce'a Calttlogua 
tl hw OrinUi MUcctioa, ftnd No. 78 of Uio N«w Catalogue. 
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Txxj J.t >f%jJiA^\), being the " well-known game altrJbnted to 
India." ^ 

2ndly. " Tlio Cuniplote Chess (X^Wl), of whicli tlie board \a 
10 X 10, with four adtlitlonal pieces in the same form, called Dabbabah, 
placed between the King and his Bishop and tiio Queen and Bishop on 
each side ; their move that of the King, and their value half a dirliem 
and a third of a dirlieni." Probably their value was proportioned to 
the side on M'hich they stood. 

Al Shatranj iil IKimiyah, which is said to bo taken from the Hin- 
diyah or Indian game aforesaid. There is some difference between 
' the powers of its Hook and Knight from those of the common Chess, 
and the Pawns do not qnccn, as (from its circular form) the board 
has no extrenjity. About seventy diagrams follow, exhibiting posi- 
tions in the usnal game, taken from the works of AlAdaliandAl 
Siili, with explanations; also three others exhibiting the mode of 
covering all tho s<|iiarcs in succession by the Knight's move; the 
second mode is attributed to All ben M.anift (^ «**.«). and tho third 

to Al Adali. Memorial lines are given for the rule. About twenty 
pages of tho MS. are then devoted to extracts in verse on Chess, 
selected from various authors. There is no note of the scribe's name, 
nor period or place of writing. The copy, however, is evidently of 
considenible antiquity. 

A second Arabic MS. in the same collection is entitled " Anmi'izaj 
ul Catal,'" which might be interpreted "Exemplum rei militariaj." 
It was transcribed in the month Rajab, A.n. 850 = 1446. A 
fihort preface, coinnicncing with allusions to Chess and its praise as an 
amusement of kings and great men, proceeds to the title of the work 
and ita arrangement, which is into an introduction and eight chapters, 
coinciding with the number of the rows of squares, so that "each 
Bayt (or bouse) way have its Bab (door, or chapter);" also a Khati- 
niali, or Conclusion. The Contents are then enumerated. 

'J'ho Introduction relates examples, similarly with the treatment of 
the same subject in other works, of the early Muhanimcdan doctors, 
and even of Companions and Followers of the Prophet, who either 
themselves played chess or were spectators of the game. Some of 
these are also said to have played ( v^IaM jl^^) " behind their back," 

' ii\y^\ ^JU J JUJiil g-S^rl ^_,Ur No. 147 of the Old Catalogue, 
and 77 of the New. Tlie millior of tho AnnXiTaj, Ibn Abi llnjiali, composed also 
tho history of Egypt, eiilillcd Sukkcrd<n, Siignr-Basoii. "Ahmed bcu Yahya 
TilimUn!, vulgo Ibn Ati Ilejln, ob. 770 = 1374." (Flucgcrs Hbj. Khalf. 7191.) 
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».«., without looking at tlie board. Conditions aro laid dovrn respect- 
ing the lawfulness of chess-play, which according to some wcro 
three ; viz., that the player should not gamble (play for money), nor 
delay prayer at the appointed times; and that he should keep his 
tongue from ribaldry and improper conversation. Some of the Sliafiuh 
sect made the conditions four: not to play on tho road; nor for a 
stake ; nor to talk frivolon.sly ; nor to be estranged by it from tho 
times of prayer. Tho sect of Al ShSfii seems to have bccu the only 
ono at all indulgent to chcss-pIay, the other three Imams condemning 
it absolutely and unconditionally, while Abu liaiiifuh would not 
even salute a person playing it, nor return his salutation. The argu- 
ment is continued on tho respective merits of Chess and Nerd an to 
lawfulness ; this chiefly depended on the games being played for 
money or not, for where both were played for a stake. Chess was by 
many considered still more blameablo than Nerd. The Introduction 
is concluded by a short chapter on tho spelling of tho word -svJJxi 
quoting as authorities tho Durrat ul Ghawwiis', Al Safadi, and 
others. Shitranj is stated to be the more correct spelling, but 
Shatranj said to bo tho more usual. It is also diHcusscd wliclher 
S or Sh should commence the word, and Shatniii, Siitriin, Sliaab rang 
and Sad ranj, aro offered as etymologies iu support of the various 
orthographies. 

The 1st Chapter, " On the Invention of Chess," gives five stories, 
which are mostly those already known from other works ; there ia, 
however, ono rather diil'erent from the usual accounts, relating it to 
have been invented for certain kings of Hind, who were wise men and 
unwilling to go to war, and for whom Chess was proposed aa a sort of 
peace-arbitration by which to settle their disputes. Another version 
is that Nerd having been invented to prove to a king that inankiud 
were slaves of chance, and their actions ct»nij>Hlsory, some philo- 
sopher arranged the game of Chess to show that destiny waa tempered 
by free will. Tho usual reward in corn is claimed by tho inventor, 
and a separate section treats of its application in arithmetic, accord- 
ing to diU'crcut methods. The first is tho same given by Ibu 
Khallican'; a second, with a diagram, is taken from a work called 
MuhAzarrtt ul Udaba; another is calculated in dirhcms; a fourth, 

^Ja\yA.\ c^^l /;> (t0l«xli ii|J A grainuiatical treatise by tho 
celcl)ratetl Hariri. 

• In tbo life of Abfl Bckr al Sali. Sco Vol. Ill, of De Slauo'u Translation, 
p. 71. 
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from the Du*rat ul Muxfjnh, in lunar ycftra, and the last, by another 
author, mnkoa th« caloiitation in diotancca of iiiilos. 

Chapter 2nd <H vidcs chess players into the usnol five classes, of •which 
the AUyah is said never to contain three in Any oni9 age. Tho Mnta- 
cdri1>ah, or second class, is inferior to tho Aliyah by a Knigiit's Pawn 
on tho Qnoch's side, or hy a Rook's Pawn ; between the 3rd class and 
the highest there are tho odds of a Queen) tho 4tli receives from the 
1st something tiiore than a Queen and less thah a Kniglit ; the Sth 
receives a Knight, and tho 6th a Rook, tind ho who irequircs greater 
odds is not ;Coti8idered a player. Two other sections of this chapter 
descril)o llie respective value of the pieces, an<l their powers. 

Chapter 3r<l gives an extract of eight pages from Al Siili's work, 
which it is difliciilt to abridge witliont injustice to the importance of 
its contents. Sonic of the niaxiuis are those fonnd in our treatises on 
tho game, but there are also many practical rules applying only to 
Chess as iu()dific<l by Kastern laws, and very interesting as a specimen 
of these peculiar tactics. Al Siili's instructions are commented by 
tho author who lias extracted them, showing iu nine pages their illus- 
tration from war or history. 

Cliajifcr 4tli eets forth tho qualifications ncees.?ary fora cliess-pl.ayer, 
and especially treats of the proper times and seasons for ))Iaying, tho 
best being considcre<l to bo when rain falls. Tho four tompcramont.s' 
are ass<»ciatcd with four of tho pieces, tho King, Queen, Elcpliant, 
am) Uiikh; and Hippocrates and Galen are quoted for cures effected 
by Clies.'?. 

Chapter 5lh is antliotogical, and contains extracts in prose and 
verse, from various authors, in praise or blame of Chess. 

In the Clli cli»p(er the Complete Chess is mentioned, the account 
of it being taken from the Arabic work last <lescribed, or, probably, 
bolli from an earlier treatise. Another variety is called Shatmiijl 
Siiidiyiih, of which tlie arrangement Is said to be similar to tho 
Complcto C'lipss, oxcojit that its squares are eight, as in the Indian 
or common game. In the Shalraiijl Snidiyah, the Pawns are not 
allowed to queen. Oilier games are the Shatranjt Memdi'idah, and 
Riimiyali, of the former of which a di.agram is given in the MS. 

The ."secoiid part of this chapter des(;ribes several ingetiioua gahios 
and amnscmciils on the chess-board. The fir.st is Mikhriic nl Rukh, a 
trial of skill between two jdayera, with one Rook each; another, 



' Tlio Wnrni, llic Cold, tlio Wet, niiJ the Dry, wliicli carrcspoiid with tlio 
fonr coiHiioncnt pnrts of tlie human fromc, and ore introdaced by Arnbinii doctors 
into tlio whole sjatom of I'liysics. 
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with the two Knights. In a third, the Rook alone is played against all 
the Pawns. Two other games are, to take all the Pawns in as many 
moves with tlie Knight, the Pawns in one example being placed 
diagonally across the board. In the Mikhric ul Afial, the Bishops are 
to take all the men in a certain number of moves ; and the last is the 
Mikhrdc ui fiayddae, by Al Still, in which the eight Red Pawns placed 
on the line of the pieces, are to move, one by one, in four moves of 
the Knight each, into the corresponding squares on the Black side. 
A aei^uel to these games is the well-known problem of the Ship, first 
as dcijcribcd by Safadi, and then in other varieties. (Hyde, p. 23.) 

The chapter following contains anecdotes of Chess, of which 
thoso of two,blind players, and some others, have been already related 
by Hyde. The earlier part of the 8th chapter seems wanting, or at 
least does not correspond with the title; the lew poetical extract 
given aro on tho love of travel and its advantages, exemplified by 
the success of the Pawn, which becomes a chief when he leaves his 
own country. At the cloao of each of these eight chapters is found a 
flclcctiun of Mansubahs, in diagram and in explanation, though their 
distribution in diiTercnt parts of the treatise does not seem regulated 
by any iuteutioa beyond that of dividing them iu portions. The 
conclusion of the whole work is a Macdmah Shatranjiyah, in rhetorical 
prose, sinular to that of the celebrated Macaniahs or Discourses of 
Hariri, and forming a curious addition to the numerous imitations 
of that style which have been composed on other subjects. This 
Chess Macdmah is dedicated by the author to tho Sultan Malik ul 
Adil, prince of Mdrdin, and was composed by him as a sequel to 
another Macdmah of his in honour of Al Malik ul Nasir Hasau. 

The Nefdis ul Funiin', or Treasures of Science, a valuable Persian 
encyclopedia, by Muliammed ben Mahmiid al Aniuli, has threo 
chapters on Chess, commencing the article " Der Ilnii Maldib" (tho 
Science of Games)" In the second chapter five diflerout kinds are 
described, two of which are unknown to us from any other sources. 



' '^''° ^^'"''° t''l« » (^>>^l tr^l/fi 4 e,>y^' LTH^*^' in'"prcted in 
B»roii ITaininor-Purgstairs Cat.ilogue of his' MSS., in wliicli tlie work is fully 
described, " Der Keuiitnisse Kostbarkeiteu aus der Quellcii IJraiiten," and in 
En|;lisli ni,ay perhaps be rendered, witli a shglit paraidirasu of tlie original 
Ireasures of Seieuce from Virgin Sources." There are copies iu the East 
ludia House Library, and in the Gore Ouseley collection, and another, slightly 
imperfect, in the possession of the writer of this note. The part relatiu"- to 
chess is, in some of tho copies, so incorrect as to require careful collation with all 
tlio others. Tlie cheas diagrams found iu them are to be followed with i>tiU greater 
caution, many of them not oven agreeing with tho text 
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Tlio first kind is SliatraiijT Zawut (ZdU) ill Hiislin, Coetcllatcil Chess. 
Tho 8<[uaro3 arc 10x10, and at the corners arc four additional 
squares called Ilisit, or Fort, into wliicli tlio King retires when hard 
pressed, and then nothing can happen to him, unless his way is inter- 
cepted so that ho cannot iiiovo into them. There are four D.abbtibalis, 
which Rceni the only additional pieces; their move is like the Hook's', 
and in this npinc the I'awn never becomes a Queen. Another Chess 
is on an oblonpf board 16x4. It is played with dice thrown alter- 
nately by each player, and tho moves are regulated by tho throw. 
If Ace is thrown, a I'awn is to be played; if Deuce, a Rook; 
Trois, a Knight; Qiiatre, a Bishop; Cinq, the Queen; Seize, tho 
King. (This apiicars lo be the Sliatranj'i Meindud.ali of other writers.) 

A third C'hcsa is arranged on a round board', and in tho middle 
is a small circle to which tho King retires for safety, and in 
which, ns in the first game, nothing can happen to him as long as 
he remains there. In tliie game also the Pawn cannot qneen; and if 
two Pawns meet, one takes tho other; and so also with tho Bishops. 
These two last games are said to bo well known, like the Square 
Chess (Shatranjl Murabbii). 

A fourth kind of Chess, which is also on a circular board, is ar- 
ranged to resemble the heavens, having seven stars and twelve signs. 
The signs, which are the spaces between the concentric circles, are 
divided among the stars according to their mansions, and tho moves 
of each star arc proportioned in number to the height of its heaven; 
so that Saturn has seven squares, and .lujiiter six, Mara five, tho Sun 
four, Venus three, Mercury two, and the Moon one. 

The Great Clicss (Shatranjl Kebir) is the fifth kind named in the 
NcfaVs, and is said to contain, besides other things, a Zariifah and a 
Camel'. The oncyolopediast excuses himself front entering into a 
description of its rules, the form of its board, figure of the pieces, 
and mode of commencing the game, as leading to too great prolixity, 

' But (Jlj3rL»--'-«M probably witli the diflerent power alrc.iJy nssigued to 
tlicm ill tho Orcat Choss. 

* Ibn Arnbshab, p. 1177, mentions the Round and Oblong games among the 
varieties of CIicss placed .it Tiinur's Court t J.»|jk^ Lac'^Ia^ »«Xic il^jl,^ 
^ la Last j-Lsij ""'l t'''s Round Board liaa also been reputed the invention 
of Tirnur, as well as Iho Great Chess Board; both on equally slight authority. 

A round board, siinil.ir tn fig. 3, pi. I V., but with pieces diflercutly arranged, 
is engraved in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes. 

' One MS. lias vaw a Lion, no doubt a mistake in the points, for vAmv • 
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iiiid siiy.s Ik; llicrcforo coiiiuiits liiiii.sulf witli giviiijr koiiir Miiiist'ilialis 
of llio "Stjiiaro CliesH, which i« well known;" limn (h'jii-iviiin \\» oli llio 
assiKliuicc wc bUuuIJ have had in iuvcstigaliiig Ihc 8lill ob.sciirc game 
of Tinuir. 

Of these Maiisubuhs ahout fifteen or sixteen arc given, hut tliey 
jireseiit no novelty after those contained in oilier iiractical works 
already mentioned. 

There is a chapter on the ethics, or rather, social observances of 
Ches.'s, from which the following is a Holection. 

" 111 India they try a jier.Hoii's lilncsM for tlu; iluties of a Wazir 
by idaying clicsa in his iiresciiee. If ho looks on siicnlly, they put 
coiilidencc in liini, but if ho gives advice, they consider him wanting 
in <liseretioii." 

" Ji'itli'. ICvcii if asked to decide a dispute at chess, do not, lint 
8!iy, ' I <liil not see,' unless alti-iiding the iii.ilch exjircssly as an 
arbitrator." Aiiolher rule r(!Comiii(-iid.s not talking too iiiiich at the 
game, a.s it disturbs your ailversaiy; also, not to bi; tediously silent; 
not to swear at chess; and when |>lay is over, not to touch tlie 
men, but to leave them till your aclvcr.iaiy sets tlieni for a fresh 
game; " an<l if any one asks, 'Who won't' ev(-ii though you have 
won all the games, not to say, ' I won;' but, ' I wiui some, and my 
opponent Bome.' In short, so to play chess that it may become a 
source of love, not a cause of hatred." A wholesome code of social 
law.s, which it would be well to enforce and pracli.se as strictly in our 
chess-play as the fixed rules of the game itself. 

IJesides sc[iaiiito treatises on tho history and tactics of the game, 
a favourite subject in Kxslern rhetorical composition is the parallel 
between Chess and Nerd, each having its partisans. At the eml of 
Wa.-'saf's celebrated Persian history' is a doclamation of this kind, of 
considerable length, and in a highly ornameiiled style. The J'raiae 
and lllamo of Chess are a theme for jioets as well as prose writer.s, 
iiiid under these heads are usually divided the extracts on this 
Kubject in their Anthologies, especially tho.se from Arabic authors. 
The two following jiicces present the two varieti(!s of style, and 
exhibit both siiles of tho (juestion. They are from the " YawaKit ul 



* Coiiinioiily known as tlie TiinkliT Wassiif, but tlic {iropcr title 'n 

,Ui3C^l Xx^Ji* .Ua^yi Xj-.s?" Iiy Abdullali razlullali, suriianicl 

\VR>.i.iirul lli'/ml, 

Vlll.. xitl. J) 
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Maw<5Kil/' a valuable Ar^^c wort \^ the collection of Barofl Ham- 
mer- VurgstaU at Vicuna*. 

The ^irst of those, in Praise of Chess, is fron< the Diwaw of tlio 
poet Ibn ul Miilaz;;, aiul is quoted in the anthology rcrorrc<l to, as the 
best of all similar compositions. The followiug free translation of it 
exhibits perliaps its spirit rather than its beauties. The passage in 
Blame of Chess is in prose, and the text of both is given in the 
nolo,', 

In Praise of Chess, by Ihn td MutSzz. 

O Hion whose cynic sneers express Uio censure of our fnvoiitUc CbcsftI 

Know tli.it its^skill is Bcicnce" self, its pl.ny distrnction from distress. 

ll soothes the nnxiiiiis lover's c.irc, it »vcaiia the drnnkard from excess; 

It counsels w.trriors in (heir nrt, • when ilangcrs tlircat anj perils press ; 

Aud yields us, wiien we need them most, companious in our loneliness. 

Censure of Chess. 

"The Chess- player is ever absorbed in liis Chess and full of care, 
swearing false oaths and making many vain excnscs; one tvho carcth 
onl}' for himself and angercth his Maker ! 'Tis the game of him who 
koepcth the fast only when ho is hnngry; of the oflicial who is in 
di.cgrace; of the drunkard till he rccovereth from bis druukcnucss : 
aud in Iho Yatiinat ul Dolir it is said, Abi'il Ciisim nl Kesrawi bated 
Cliees and constanlh' abused it, saying, Yon never see a Cbcss-player 
rich, who is not a sordid miser, nor hear a squabbling that is not on 
a question of the Chess-board." 

f t£Ci J^ P>«\^ i y^i»\A,\ « *' »< 1. 1 "-Uubliion dpa Znrtcn im 

Lobe und Tndcl jedrs Uinges," by Al Saalabi. IIaminar-Furgal.ill'a Hand- 
(chrirtcn, No. 11, 

■»Hl *^ j^'A\ Qj^j' b^ Kiik ^{^ U ^jj,*wo»l 

¥ (j~liAJ XaaxJI (_^e ^ .y. i_aJ ^'' i ^ l^tyj ^s3 
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Tho variety of historical anccilotes of Clioss in the East may be 
conceived from tho niiiiilicr of their great men who maile it tlicir 
»tii(ly. Charlemagne, in the Knropean annuhs <if chess-play, is saitl 
to huro staked hia emi>irc on a single game; but a Ktill more extraor- 
dinary wager is recorded between tho cclcbralcd llarnu and IiIh wife 
Zubaidah, which iullucnccd even tho succesaiun lo tlio Klialifale'. 
There is also a curions anecdote respecting the same prince, which, if 
authentic, adds a new feature to the romantic history of the Hcrnie- 
kidcs, and connects Chess with tho reason of their disgrace and 
downfall. 

It has often been stated that ono of the causes of Ji'ifar's fall, tho 
lust of his house who enjoyed honour and j>owcr under its lickle 
jialrnn, was in connection with his marriage with Ahbasiah, the sister 
of the Khalif. The reason usually given for Al Kasliid's consent to a 
marriage ho much inferior to the rank of tho beautiful princess, and 
which was fraught with such dangerous ha]>piness to tho young 
bridegroom, has been assigned to bo tho Khalif's desire to rempve tho 
inconvenience of his sister's occasional visits to the royal apartnicnls, 
where Jiifar, as Minister, was frequently in attendance; but tho 
motivo assigned for it in the following auocdoto has not, I believe, 
been published. 

"Al Uashid was devoted to tho game of Chess, and he had a 
fiistor, called A bbasiah, who played well. Now J afar u.sed to beat 
Al Uashid (at chess), as his sister also did, and it was Al Ilashid's 
wish to see which of the two (Jafar or Abbdsiah) would prove superior, 
in his presence. Then he said to Jafar, ' I will give thee (my sister) 



^iJ«jj Lili" *Mlj u^Xs? ^^♦^^ Jyi>iv« \.Sj\ xks^Mi ^^\ y>.9 

^ IS 

»^^'a £^?~ '^' ^l^' "-r-^ <^^ *Jj ^««'Jj **w*j l^**^.? ^A^ 

„x« ill 'ijSL, a^oij ^^(^ ^j ujj iUir y» l*Ii ^.^j^^ 



fvjyiaiijt 



' It In to b« foumi, ill truiisl.iliiin, in A'^oii Ilaiiniur'H llosciin;!, 2ii<l vol., or 
I'l.u K.'lii-lirii. Tlio »|urj' is too luiii; for tiiBvrlioii lure, aiitj »vuulil sudcr by 
>*'ri'li/i< incut. 



or 

■ l*/ 
i'l|{i< incut. 

1 ) 2 
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Abbnsinli in marrin^o, on coniUtion tlmf. (lion approach lior not, nxcppt 
by iny coninmni) nn<l appointment;' and Al Jlstsliiil sent for tlie Gidlii, 
and ho wrote Abh;isiah's marriage contract with .lafar: and Abha- 
siab used to sit with JaCar, whether AI Jtashi<l was present or not, 
and used to play with liiin'." 

Wo have scon in (ho talcs of the Thousand and One Nights (ho 
yoiniff prince, when (ransformcd into a, monkey, play Chess with 
tlio kin;r, his j>atron-. In the Jilnii' nl Jlikaysit, a moidtcy plays 
clicRR with the son of bis master, a Kutw<ll in India, and r|narrclliiig 
tibont the ^anic, kills hint M'ith a blow of the board, thus fnrnisliing a 
ludicrous parallel to the numerons Chess homicides, especially among 
royal plaj'crs, in (ho his(orios of tlio West'. 



jXifsa. ^ iXxJiJ iZLjj^'O) *^^ l-4-=»l^ ifj-^^'j t5>^ljyi »*ai»1j 

This iiitcrcsliiij; aiiocildtc, both in text and translation, was l<iinlly ciinimiui!- 
calrd lo iiip by tlio Ui-v. O. Hunt, of f'lynioiitli. It Is taken from one of tlio 
iiiiiiirroua MSS. coiilaiiiiii^ anecdotes of lianin, and the iniperfections of (lie copy, 
ns slioivn by llic iiiclosiire of brackets, have been sujiplied by 5tr. Hunt himself, as 

well as the following note : — " The MS. reads *>,Xij (.1"' line), wbieh cannot 

l>i; right. For if llarnn only wanted to liiiow whollier .Jafiir or Abbaniali was a 
Ix'ttor ]>l.iycr (ban bimsclf, be could nscnrtiiin that without bringing .Tafar and 
AbbaBiah togi.'tbrr in bis pri'Rcncc. Doth beat hintf and what bo wiBbed to 5^00 
W!i3 nbich of the two would beat tlio other, and this could not be inilcsa (hey 
met, and ib(*y could not nieel, according to Oriental etiquette, unless married." 

* III the ".Story of (be Second Koyal JVIcndicant," accortling to Thane's traiie- 
l.alinn. It is to be regretted that Mr. Lane ba.s not taUen nil opportunity of 
bestort'ing on ns, I'roin bin extensive resources of learned research and prnctical 
experience, some detailed ttifonnntion on the pn'sent or former practice of Chess 
ill l''.;.;ypt. In a Note ((>7), tlie game is said lo bo "played somewhat diflcreutly 
ill dlirerent parts of the Kast." 

■> IVpin's sou hilleil the son of King Ottocar of liavaria in thi» manner. 
'I'lie .sloiy, as related by Seleniis of Lnueiibiirg, and repeated in the poein 
(^uiriiialia, in the twcKtIi century, is<cllcd, with iiinucruns similar niiccilotcs from 
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'J'lio caution against indulgence in foolisii :iiiil even improper 
conversation during <;licss-jday, recited in some of llic preceding piigcs 
a^ I'^tiiicM of Clioss, seems not to have been an unnecessary precept. 
A memoir of Iniadler, in the Atesli Kedali, allords a proof of its 
"ross violation, and supplies the subject of an epigram by that poet. 
As a specinum of a more inofl'cnsivo style of uit during cliess-pluy, 
the following humorous anecdote has been contributed by the same 
valued correspondent from whom I received the (quotation in 
j>ago im. 

" II, i.s said that two men were playing clioss, when a person 
present observed that one of the j>laycrs was in ciieck. Then he said 
to him, 'Cover it;' but as soon as ho had said (o him 'Cover it,' up 
started the player and rushed suddenly upon Iiim with a huge fist, 
and thrust him away. Then ho .eaiil, ' God lias made you witnesses 
a-ijainst bim, that be intcrme<l<lleil with iny dignltj'.' The oilier re- 
jdied, 'And what is it 1 have said about your dignity?' 1'lie iirst 
answered, ' \'<mi said to me l/sliir (Cover), and I do not iillow (his; 
for if it bo mispronoiinc(!d, it becomes Us'htiir, and IJ.siitur in liio 
IVrsian language means ' C;nnel ;' and Jawnl (Camel), if mispro- 
nounceil, boconu.'a Uunud (Aries), and llanial is a constellation in the 
heavens; and there is associated with it a constellation called Zi'il 
Carnain (the two-liorned, viz., Capricorn), and so he made me out to 
bo a Jlam' {i.e. Olens, or Cornutus). Then llicy who were present 
lau"hed'." 



.. 1 



the nirly (.'limiiicIeH, l>y Sir Frederick Miulilcn, in Iiis loiinieil " Ili.storicnl llc- 
iimrliM oil the liitroduetiou of tlio Qaiiio of Clies3 iiilo Kuiope," Ac, in tlio 
Ar<lii.olo(,.in, Vol. XXIV. 1032. 

A iiioiilvcy also playa clicss iu a story related in tlic fiilaiiioile, Vol. I. 1U30 — 
"I.C Singe et Iu Ciaseon." 
<; 

Jji^\ »i JUi It-i j.A^i aI JUi Ll^r /t-Ac Os=.lj (^, ,lj ^^/.»■JkXi.\ 
(♦JlvjiiUi |^<}M\ JUij *ilj.L>l (• T-« AtiJilj fO^= »_«Xj 'ij'^} u^i'^ 
i\JijC \ x'A'i *f<isH Ljj *1 J'.xi ^^-^^c d y^"^ -"JW *^^* 
^-y^aj ciJLi? (^^1 l^jy 3.>.il j».!^ ^A*.l J u::.Ji' JJ ^Ixi 

iUiitf j^. ,1 J-J-l^ y^\ ^^ cJiXlaj ^vyUH (^>l.-.L j.l^\y ^A^l 
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Clicss is also a sign in Ragforii <Iroaiii9, and lias Ita nppiojuialo 
intbrprctntion in llicir Tiil)ir Ndinalis, of Uream-books. In a Turkish 
work on this subject', 1 find it to portend "a foolish and vexatious 
undertaking," and in a chapter of the Nofiis ul FunCin, already 
quoted, which treats of Dreams, it is said that to dr6am of playing 
Cliess announces dispute on tain subjects; and if ono dreain that 
lio beats his adversary at Chess (or d,l Nerd), it signifies that he will 
liftvo siicccai in vain undertakings. Thb Nuzhat nl Cnli'ib, in llio 
4lh chaplcr, "Malahi" (Amusements), says that to behold Shatraiij ot 
Nerd signifies "vain undertakings, deceit, and treachery." 

Of poetic specimens, some arc in the form of riddles on Chess. 
*riio following, in Persian, is the composition of Ziai, a poet of 
Ardi'ibiid. It forms a Casidah or ode, in praise of Shah Gharib Mirza, 
son of Ilusain Mirzsi IJaicara, and though the allusions rather too 
jdainly disclose the subject of the enigma, the author has shown inge- 
nuity in the manner in which he has turned it to the compliment of 
Lis patron'. 

)f<X«l _j'*^ Lej.j 'jkIjv* /. ^Ujj\i' 

' X*U v***j' printod at Constantinople, A.H. 1206 = 17fH, 

' ZWi (isUii) .according to the Atcsli Kcd.ili, came from his native pl.ice, 
Arduli^il, to llcrat, and entered tlio service of tlio colcbrsiled Enii'r Ali Sliir. 
After the fall of Hie Gfirgitti power, he lied from KhtiraNin to Azaibaijnii, and 
died lit Tabriz ill that province, A.ii. 02? (a.p. 1520). Ziil (was cliicfl/ a lyric 
wrilor. 
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III the encyclopcJiii called Miftali ul Saii<liit', under the division 
Ilin ul Mimiiiiua (llie Science of lliddles) iu found an Unignia on tlio 
iiuiiio of Mulianinied, in wliicli an alluiiiou lu C'Iicks is introduced: — 

" Tlie vow of Moses twice repeat; 

" The i>rincijdes of life and heat ; 

" The S(|narea of Chess, in order due, 

" Must take their place between thcfe two; 

" AVhen thus arranged, a name aj'pears, 

" Which every Muslim heart reveres." 

The solution of this Enigma presenting some dillicnllies, it was 
referred l>y Baron Haninier-Purgstiill to one of the Ulcuia of Con- 
Btantinoplo for my instrnction. The original of the inlerpretaliou, 
thus obligingly comniunieoted to mc, is found in the nottt, a])|>eudud 
to tlte Arabic text*. The Enigniil is thus explained : — 



j(jL*Jl -U*3^ j »JU*J< ^l^JU "Schlussel dor GlUcksdig- 
koit \a\\ Lcudite der Ilcrrscliart," lUudschriftcu riainin(!r-Piirf;s(airB, No. 12. 

/^I ,_j)L«J *Jl if^j^J ^jK\-< .<wI J^ 1^1 ' 
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" Take l.lic ' vow of Moses,' wliirli is 40; iluiible it, and it becomes 
80. C(iuivalciit to llie two Minis in tlio name Mnliamnictl. Place 
unilor tliese tlio liascH of llic temjicranicntf, tliat is, tlio Eloincnts, 
whidi arc four (the power of the letter I>); then take tlio number of 
the houses (or pqiiarrs) of Chess, whicli are eight in a row, and placo 
it (8 = to Uic Ictlor II) between the two M's, and you have the name 
of the Prophet, Miiliainmcl (M H M D)." 

It has been iirccssary to turn the Arabic commentary a little, in 
order to nisiko the solution more intelligible to those unacquainted 
with the trick of Easlern riddles. Some further explanation is also 
re<{uircd to ilbi.str,-)l.c the solution itself. The vow of Moses refers to 
his forty days' fii^'t. 'i'lic four tcniper.nnients, the IJilc, Atrabilc, 
Phlegm, ,ind Blood, me rejucsenled in the Arabi.T.n system of ]>hysic3 
by the four eloiiien(s, which .'ire considered to be connected with llicin. 

Tho figures refer to the uuntcrical powers of tho Ahjad, or 
Alphabet. 

Tho Knigma itself has been attributed, though on uncertain 
grounds, to Ali, the .son-in-law of tho Prophet. 

In Persian poetry tho images drawn from Chess arc innumerable, 
and abundant opj)ortiniitie3 are afforded for the lively inuigination of ' 
their poets in ingenious allusions to tho terms of the game, and their 
fanciful adajitation to tho objects of their verse, especially a play on 
the word Shah, King, frequently .ai>plicd to the beloved object, and 
Jiulli, as the check or face of beauty, and also the j)ieco called Itukli 
in chess. 

^U< ^.tJ> «y,1j ^j jj *r ^iu».sr 

"Keinjil upon tliy lip staked all bis soul and lost; 
I'i.ay not against jiii adversary with two itukhs (cheeks)." Kcmdl. 

,iLvM 1><XC K*.jJ3\f SxjjtV'J yto\jfi\ JUX^ ^\jj /^? J-*f="" ^ f*^'^ 

*V:» i_.»^ yi\ jji XAJliiM y / . ^l? yAy Ajlsi (J^*J -«vJ jta^iJl 
( • T^*^^'*'' '^"t^ (<^' JV^' f '"*J^^ I'yf^ X*.:SVX^ .AT C5 I XX^.^^ 
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" For one moiiiciit dniAV tlio rein of friciitl.slii[> with the liniid oi 

inoioy, 

That IJisiiti may hiy his clieok (A'mAA) hcfore the horso (^/•</>) 

of Ilia Sovoroign (Shu/i)." 

Jlisdii, 

" When my hclovod Icariit tiie ches8-phiy of (Miii'lty, 

111 the very hcgiiiiiiiig of the game her sweet chock {Ititkh) took 

iiiy heart captive." 

A tfWrtt A /lojvnih. 

J''roin Hiniihir )iaH.siit;0H iiilor.spcrseil through the J)iwaii.'< of the 
rursiaii poetH, many of the terms of Chess may lie illu.slratcU. 

CL\ij Ojlr. tsi'L-'J ■i^'Oj t.^^"^ X 
iSLksj^ jl '-f")' ^'j-* *?;**"' (^ . ^Ug t-ir jj 

" If the iShahrukh of meeting led Bisati to death {Mate), 

Wliy did lie take in his hand the reins of the horse (Asp) of 

desire?" 

liisiili. 

" The chess-play of love's grief is a pleasing ch'xk-nuUe." 

Fcriddudin A ttdr. 

" Thongli Ihon mayst win tlie chess-gaiiio of union, 
Jt cannot he won without the AtUulc of desire; 
Alas! that the 7'ittf«((! <if thy love 
(/aniiiit without dillicnlty lio dissolved ! 
Unless there ho an error in jtlay. 

Thou canst not place thy Rukh (or cheek) against hers." 

JliUan De/ifiifi. 
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Tlio following Frngiiiont from Anwari's Ulwan prosonts a scrios of 
images drawn fronj the game : — 

Besides tlicsc inoidcntnl allusions to Chess, which seldom exceed' 
the limits of a single couplet, whole poems have hcen composed, of 
greater or less extent, cither in praise of the game, or oh its principles 
of play. Such compositions arc chiefly in Arabic, some of which are 
known to ns only from extracts preserved in Anthologies, sinlilfir to 
those ftlreftdy described, and others are presented entire in different 
ninnuscript collections. One of those, a Casidah, containing nearly 
eighty linr.o, is found in tlio Diwan of Ibn al Afif, in the Library of 
tho British Aluscnm. 



^A (^j>J« u^c^ }.^\M\ .y^p\ ^U!\ j.U3t jJvaJI ' 

t — ^tAic ..Vi.3yi jlljjl ^UVI gT.>iJ1 (jj.^< Ov«.3;a^ *.\J1 Axe 

Tlio A1S. is in Hie Collection 6f Kicli, No. 7ijB7, and is cjillcd "Diwnn Ibn 
nl Afif cl »lik." 
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I am iiiflobtcil to tlio kindness of Dr. Sprongor of Pclhi, for a 
copy of a Persian poem on Chess, wliicli lio was so obliging as to 
liavo transcribed for mo and sent over for tho pnrposcs of Ibo present 
essay. It is in tbo Didactic form, .and chiefly exhibits practical rules 
for playing tlio usual short game. The whole poem consists of about 
three hundred couplets, composed in the Khafif, or metro of tiio 
Iladicah of Sendi, and commences its exordium in praiso of the Deity, 
with an allusion to the colours of the chess-board : 

" Prom thee both Snn and Moon derive their light, 
Thou mark est Day from Night, and Black from White." 

The Tauliid and Ntit, or praises of the Deity and the Prophet, 
differ littlo from tho usual stylo of such invocations in similar compo- 
sitions, and appear to have little reference to tho subject of the poem. 
They are followed almost immediately by directions for placing tlio 
men, instructions on their relative value and best mode of position, 
with two or throo varieties of j>lay, such as the Qnecn against two 
Hooks, and others already mentioned. A short chapter, rather irregu- 
larly introduced, discusses in a few lines the question of the lawfulness 
of Chess, which it admits on three conditions, vi:;., tli.it it bo not 
played for a stake, nor to the neglect of prayer, nor with indulgence 
in frivolous or dissipated conversation ; to which conditions the author 
adds also, that it should be played with persons of good character, and 
(hat tho match should not exceed three games at a sitting. Then 
follow twenty-four diagrams of positions^ the inodo of play being 
ox|)lained in verse. '1 here is also the problem of covering the C4 
sipiarcs of tho board with the Knight, in so many moves. One of the 
games is Dilaram's Mate, already described in the analysis of Major 
Yule's MS. There is some diHerence in tho story as it is related in 
the poem, though the position and solution are tho same'. 

Tho poem concludes with a few lines in praiso of the author's 
p.nlron, to whom it is dedicated, and who a)>[>ears io have been named 
ijuif Khiin. There is no other clue to its history, nor to tho namo 

' Tliin Kame socms nliso to Imvn )in<l n ]>lnco in I'r. Hyde's nuthoritics, 
thnii||h, not niMliiig willi tlio lal« i-uiinrrtcil nitli it, lie niciitioiiB tlie rositioii as 

" .Man«<tb« 'I <Jj»ri}«, 1. e., Them* L\t<.i» rurrenli»." 'kji j\A.\ AjyaL« 
vfhl-nt\y nt^r* to It as Thema Piiellir, vei Ancilla ( Bcil. Dihrama. 
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or birtli-iilaco of the poet, and, iiiilil I liavc an <)|(i)oi'tiinUy of ftirthor 
infoniiatiuu front tlio soiirco wlivncu I dorit-cd tlio MS., I am unable 
to give any particulars concerning tliis little work. It is styled, simply, 
ItisiilaliT Shatiunj on the cover of llio copy sent mo. In a litcriiry 
j>oint of view it affords a ])lcasing resemblance to Vida's celebrate<l 
Latin pocin, and to tlie Cais.sa of Sir W. Jones. 

A liistory of celebrated Eastern Chess-players would form an 
interesting cliai)tef of biography, and a desirable complemcut to a 
treatise on the literature of Chess. Abundant materials are supidicd 
by the names which occur in anecdotes relating to the game, and niiiny 
are to be gathered from the diflbrcnl Openings or Positions which bear 
tides from their authors. Among the IVrsian poets we find several 
who were renowneil for tlioir skill in chess-play, Aviiich is in every 
insianee carefully recorded by their biographers, as a merit worthy of 
being mentioned with their literary and poclie talent and their profi- 
ciency' in the higher branches of art or science. Ti'ihir ol Nasrabad, who 
wrote memoirs of the poets in the reign of Shah Abbas, mentions 
one Azim, or Nilzim, of Yczd, who prelended to superiority in all 
ar(s, especially Chess, in which ho boiisted that "he would give even 
Lejliij a Knight, and beat him." Tdhir however adds, that ho 
had himself, notvvithslanding his own want of skill, beaten this pro- 
tended champion several times. 

Some of the best rhetorical specimens containing allusions to 
Chess are to be found in these biographies of poets, or other great 
men, to distinguish them for their skill in the game, or, meta- 
phorically, to describe their excellence. Thus, in Auhadi's Life of 
KJiiijah AH Shatranji, already mentioned (p. 12). 

"When he moved his Uukh, (or face,) in the Arena, (or Board) 
of in):igination, he gave the odds of two Horses and the Elephant 
to the Kings of rhetoric; the Gambit-player of fancy fell in.atcd 
in the Fllbcnd of confusion from his Pawn'." 

Similar to this is the metaphorical allusion to Chess in a memoir 
of Abul Farah Itiini, another pout of early date, in Taki Auhadi's 
Tazkirah, theUrfiit. 



Tliougli Srnnsi'ibali nio.Tiis incrrly .a J>usi(ion lit Clicss, tlic worda Mansubali- 
li;i/. arc hero Irouslatod ' Gnnibit-playcr,' lor want of a Biiitablo oxpressiou. 
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"Tlio T'tlsij (if liiM ^oiiiiiJ!, wlicii il jilaypil flio N(>nl of knowlctlfjc, 
gave tlio Tliree-fitrokc inovo to (tie cdiirscrs of tlio liippoilroiiin in tlio 
Sli!isli<l(!r of jiowor, :imiI when lie iii!iii<f'iivic<l llic tiro-kiiiglit frsnno in 
Uio exercise of )iiiH<riiialioii on tlic CJIiess-lioivnl of con>|io$it.ion, m-ou1<1 
give two Kiiiglits ami a Queen )o the Hlialiiifil of intelligence'." 

In the life of Alaud'liii .IclninKi'i/! is i passage descriptive of the 
attack i)ia.<lc b}' that I'rince and lii.s lirotliers on (lie anny of Bcliram- 
sliiili, wliicli alio introduces lujiiiy of llie naniCK of tlic Pieces, but 
tvitliout afl'ording any inivolty of illustration*. 

Lilaj, Lcjliij, or I•■'■,ii^.j^ is nanicfl by Hyde, mIio fully discnyscs 
tlic subject in bis Cliajitcr " Do luvcnlorc, Auctore," &c , (Sbaiiiludii,) 
p. r>7. To those who have not access to that work, it may be neces- 
sary to explain that Ibis jicrson was by some supiiosed to be the 
inventor of Chess, and by others, merely to have excelled at it, and, 
in ccneral, to be the Coryphicus ami prototype of gamblers and jilaycrs. 
Allusi<m8 to him under each of his throe names are found in the ex- 
tracts, both prose and verse, ipiotcd in this essay, where lie is rcprc- 



' Slinslidor is llie Hiianl :it Nerd or Dackgamiuon. Several of llic Clipss terms 
in lliis and other extracts nro not yet siinicieiitly illustrated to enable us lu under- 
stand them. Sonic few of tliein are explained later. 

&C. AAw». (l3^*^ fKi\»- A J^'J i'^i^ '^i 
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Gciitcd not only to bavo Veen a player at Clicss, but at other games'. 
From tlio topetition of two of tiio nainna in tho sanio passage, as 
quoted by Hyde, and sonio ambiguity in tlio explanation from tbo 
dictionary citod below, it niigitt bo assumed that there were two dif- 
ferent persons, l^cjlnj, and Ijiliij, or I'ejiij, one tlio iuvoutor of Chess, 
and the other a celebrated player at it. 

Vr- Hyde has so learnedly illustrated tho instrument^ of cbcss- 
play, that little remains to be added to his information. The word 
Kxili (l^li*), however, is worthy of remark, as used in the Prico manu- 
script to signify any one of the pieces, and also collectively for the whole, 
Qf) well us Kdldhii, iu tho regular I'erKian plural. No such siguilicatioa 
ia given iu (luy of tho native dictionaries among its many meanings, 

and it seems, like Asbiib (u_jU«,l) and Alat, (cjilj) equivalent, 
ill a general acceptation, to our word Piece, and tho Germafl Stuck. H 
docs not appeal; ia any other Chess treatise, the Persian word moat 
frequently employed, especially in poetry, being Muhrah («,4^). 

The usual colours of tho Chess-men iipjM>ar to have been Black 
and White, though often also Bbick aud Ued, liy which tbo two 
Bides are distinguished in the positions of tho Price MS. In tho 
poem described p. 43, the colours are Green aud Red. The division 
into White and Black gives occasion to many ingenious allusions of 
their poets; Ghazdli of Meslicd Siiys: — 

" Fortune, to win the ready stake of thy life, 

" Checquered in white and black the chess-board of day and night'." 



<:^'j f^ eQ- "i^^f /h«j ^,*ixi _, uiiv^j gu^ki ^1^ 

« This couplet, and ono similar, p. 4.-}, seen, to controvert tho pievailii.g 
opinion that the squaros in Eastern Chess are not of .lifTerent colours. It ia 
nowhere so stated in their treatises.. ftlS. diagrams are, necessarily, alike, as 
even in engraving it requires a complicated process (0 rei-rcsent tho pieces on 
coloured squares, j 
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The two followiiijr cnuplots ptcsont men made of wood, and also 
of ivory. From tho Miifarrili ul CiilYib: 

" Tho addition of royally to otlicr nioiiarnhs than him, 

" la like the name of King bestowed on a few wooden pieces at clioss. 

" That check (llukh) of hers woiihl win from all tho fair ones of 

the world, at tiio clieas-play of beauty, 
" Though each one of them should have a cheek (Rukii) of irory." 

Kemal of Khojend. 

The teroi Mansubah (ju^-.i>o), a " Position at Chess," is impro- 
perly called by llydo a Gambit, (" Do Situ Lusmim, ipii v<il),'o Guni- 
bettic vocantur, Ch. VII., p. l.'I.O); Uic Gmiibit of our modern g:imo 
consisting in a peculiar mode of opening by advancing a second pawn 
and ofl'cring it for an advantage. The Mansiil>ah is merely a position 
of the pieces from wbicli some curious and scientific manner of win- 
ning or drawing is to be deduced'. The opening, or connncncenicnt of 
a game, is called Tabiah (X^i.xj■) sm Arabic word signifying the 
nrr.ay of an army for battle', and answering also extremely well to 
our term iu chess, AUaclc. Both MansulMiiis and Tabiahs are asso- 
ciated with the names of the inventor, or the player to whom they 
Crst occurred, as, in our chess-books, Cunningham's Gambit, tho 
Muzio Gambit, <fcc., but tiierc arc also tlie two following Mansu- 
bahs, of which one occurs in the Aniuuzaj, and the other in tho 
Nuihat, of Dr. Lee's collection, and they are there quoted from 
Adali's and Al Suli's works. They are XJL^ JUjIj- 'ijyaL<, {or 
l-erhaps XiA*^), and XxiU Xj^a^;^, and tliey appear to bo named 



• In Jolmson's rcreinii nnd Arabic l>ictionarj-, "M.-iiisulmh " is called " tho 
game of Cliess," instead of "a (particular) game or position at Chess." 



^ ^v ^ 



•^ ^ SJ ^ 

X**3«J is the Noun of Action of the 2,1 conji.gal'on of l<x, which is 
explained, "Instruxit acicm vcl excrcitum." 
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from tlio naturo of tlio posilioii, viz., tlio ono, tia iiigoiiioii.sly leading 
to a Dratvn-gaino, and tlic other as " a ilcfonsivo " position. 

The fuUowing arc the principal Tubiah.s, or Openings, collected 
from the diHorcnt works already mentioned, with whatever illustration 
i.s allordcd by the limiteil nititeriala wo pos.scsy. 

Ji.) JLt X.v^xj Tultiat ul Muraddid, v.'ith which Jiibir, 
and, after him, Itahrab u.scd to 
ojicn his game. It was called so, 

(^yw^iil 'N^V^'' " ^'■'*'" lopulsing 
the two KnidiLs." 






(I) 



Aaxxj 



r 



J) HkxXj 



Zi^-^S 



?liL« 



__,^l 



&AAXJ 



r 



;.=s<JH 



isAjlJtJ 



jUsM 



AAXXJ' 



x)U.A«M A<ULXJ' 



With which Ahii Faruu used to begin. 

IMuwiiHlishah, played by AI Snii and 

mentioned in his book. 
Watiul id uuz, (?) also described by Al 

Suli. 
Al Muliihic, so named by 'Al Suli be- 
cause, he says, ( jii ^ . •• ij^axII 

y£LXAj I^aAXj 

Mashaikhi, with which TeniSm (*..a*j) 

u.sed to commence. 
Tfdihit ul Muacrab was played by 

CL.j,ll ^i FamulIIut. 

Tahiat ul Alujannah. One of the paint- 
ing's in Major Price's MS. bears tlio 
name of Miijaiinalit Tcmi'tm, but is 
too much dofacud to show the na- 
turo of tlio opening. It is probably 
a t"y.stein of opening on the sides, 
as recommended by Al Siili, in his 
treatise quoted, j>. 22. 

Are so many Opon- 
iiig.H described in 
the same work (Aii- 
mi'izaj); but the 
apj)licatioii of tho 
names docs not ap- 
pear. 



Tabiatu Saif 
Tubiat ul Ajaiz 
Tabiat id S'.iyulah 
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Tliroo other guinea arc figiiied at tlio coniinciicumcnt of ]\Iajor 
Price's MS., but it ia difliciilt to knoTv Avlietlier to assi/rn tlicm to tlio 
class of Mansubalis or TAlHalis. Tlicy arc called Halili ( AJla), 
Jaiidli (_lla.), and Miiallac (uJiJbto). The first is probably named 
after some player called Halil. The Jan.4li aj)pcar3 to bo connected 
in meaning with the JMnjannaht Temiim, already mentioned, Avhicli 
follows it in the MS. and to be a side opcriing, on the winga. The 
only illnstration I can oflcr for tlio ^Miiuliac is in this lino of tiio poet 
Kcnial of Khojend, 

1^ Yrrf is explained in the Madar ul Afazil and the Mtiyid ul 
Fuzala to be, " that piece at chess which is interposed between the 
King and a Rook to protect" (tho King from the Hook's check), and 
the name to be derived from 'Arii, " a pl.aco in which there is no tree 
nor covering ;" the vowel being changed, as the <lictionary says, to 
denote an altered meaning'. 

Tho signification of i-ll»*«<i Dcst, as a (single) game, in fixed by 
tho Burhiint Ciiti and other works'. It frequently occurs in the Prico 

MS., ae, in «-1!-4a>..s j.:^\ ^i "at the end of the game." The word tSjIj 
(Biizi), corresponding with tho Arabic »» < (L&b), is used to 

express the Play or Move, and it appears at the head of all chess 
problems in phrases similar to the following: — 4fj4 ) «*j-J *>■.*** 
. •• 1...1 \ A " Ulaek ;)?a)/« and wins" (literally, wins and the move 
is his). 

«ui.« iS i^fJy-; "^J^J^-^ 1^ L)''j'4'* ( • >' I'y^^ iXiilAJ (juJi^^ 

j^;*.<, j.Ju J.J Hi.) ^fJij ct.iS' AliJi Ij Jvi\ ».ib 

'I'lie cxplanntion in the Maddr ul Afiisii ig giuiilar. 
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A misappreliension Iifta arisen as to tbo meaning of the tonn Shah 
Jitikh, respecting wliicli tlicro is an anecdote current in most of tlie 
•works oa Gliess, as having been bestowed as a name on Tiraur's eldest 
son, and from him applied to Shahrukhiah, a city on the river Saibuu 
or Jaxartcs. Tiie story is related in Hyde, both from the Greek liis- 
torian, Docas Byzantinus, and from Ibn Arabsluih's narrative, but is 
erroneously explainetl to bo a check to the King from the Rook. " Si 
quis llucho monobat Regcni, ille diccbat ^j^^ ShSh lliich, i.e.. Shah 
a Ruclio." (Hyde. VI. 128.) The same signification is said to be 
preserved in the Italian term Scaccorocco. Sliahrukh, however, is 
clearly nothing else than an attack by which the King and his Rook 
arc clieckctl at the sjiuie time, so that, the King being forced to move 
or otherwise defend himself, the Rook is taken by tbo- piece tliat 
checks. It is merely a double chock, which as it insures the capture 
of a Rook (by far the strongest piece in tho Kuslern game), and pro- 
balily other advantages, is naturally a move of tho highest import- 
ance, and ono which might doeido the event of the game. For this 
rca.son also it might have been usual to announce it to the adversary, 
thongli there is no evidence of this custom ; just as some persons in play- 
ing tho European Chess have tho habit of calling Check to the Queen, 
or Double Check to the King and Queen, a move of corresponding 
conse<[uence with Shah Rukh. The simple check of the King by tho 
adversary's Rook would, under ordinary circumstances, be of little 
conse<|uonce, nor should it necessarily aflcct the issue of tho game more 
than a check by any other piece. The ipicstiou, in fact, is com- 
pletely settled by tho interpretation given. In the dictionary called 
BaharT Ajam, to the expression, (jjt^j^=^ ZJ^^^> " *" suffer Shah 
Rukh, which is when the King is checked, so that he is obliged to 
move, and his adversary takes the Rukh'." In illustiution of this 
meaning a couplet is quoted from the poet Zuhuri's " Description of 



j^ 

^■^— — — — ■ ■ Km 
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Clicas-play," wliicU 8n|>porls tlio irtfercnro that notice vas giren of il, 
or at loost the stroke announced, as in Clicck or Ciieck-ntate. 

Shah Jlukfi, 8c]>»ratcly, is interpreted in the same dictionarj as 
" Two pieces at clicssV and not, a stroke at cbess. The position is 
more particularly illustrated in one of the examples of Games in the 
Clicss Poem described p. 43. 

1^ 

Dr. Hyde would seem to extend flio use of a similar expression to 
other combinations, as tlio Check by the Queen, or the Bishop, or the 
Knight. If his authorities indicate its use, it is probably to be ex- 
plained, as in Shah llukh, to signify a Double Check in which ono of 
those pieces is attacked as well as the King. The same principle, no 
doubt, might bo applied to another term he quotes, Asp-Fcrzin, or 
SliJili-Asp-Fcrzii), iin<l probably also to Sliitlnini. Supra, p. 4.0. 

Pilbcnd (or Filbcnd) and Fcr/.lnbcnd would appear, from the uso 
made of these terms in tho few places in which they occur in tlic trea- 
tisc.i, to signify wliat we cull forking two pieces, of which the ni.Mliop 
or the Queen would bo one. The llaharf Ajam describes I'llbeiid as 
"a position at chess," but explains the compound "Pilbcnd dadan" 
(/ , ^ili OOkAXo) to bo an expression signifying to "mate by a check 
with the Bishop*." This, like the interpretation erroneously given to 
tlio term Sliah Rukh, would not imply a stroke of such imporlimce as 
to decide tho game, or even to justify the metaphorical use of these 
-words in the passage of Nizami's Sikauder Namah, quoted by the 
Buliart Ajam as an authority: 

" When thou easiest the noose in the combat of Elephants, 
Thou givest Pilbond to (takest prisoner) the King of Cannfij.'' 



)^ ^yM\^aj s^ J.aJ «JJIa/u*X.j l^^j^ ClX^ ]\ d>;l-*c 
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Ill Price's MS., wlicrd the action of the piivilpfjcJ or queened 
Pawn is described, it is said, " If tlio player wishes, lie may make a 
Ferzinbend with it, or if ho will, Pilbend'," thus plainly showing that 
in the situations to which those terms are applied, tho Ferzin or tho 
Pll, from which they are named, is one of the pieces attacked, and not 
attacking, as that advantage would bo equally open to a Pawn or 
other jMece. 

Dr. llydo relates that a native Arab, when playing with liini, 
used a word resembling; tho sound AVt, in giving Check, and Ksh mat 
for Checkmate, but has given no explanation of the word, further than 
that tho Arab cited a corresponding exj>ression for it in Turkish'. 
Tho word Ktshl (. •• ^.-If) is clearly described by Persian lexico-' 
graphers to mean Check, and the use of it occurs in other places. 
Tho following explanation is found in the Bahiirl Ajam. : " Kisht, a 
term used by chess-players. Mir Khusru, in his work, tho ' Tefsil 
vl Aiijiiz', in discussion of tho technical terms of Chess,* writes it Xial 
(kAuX), signifying Justice, and a king cannot dispense with justice, and 
when the King at chess flies fr<nu Kkt, it means 'ho has no justice;'' 
and it is for this reason they have changed tho letter Cfif to Kdf in 
Kist, that it may not indicate such a signification*.'' 



« r.ige 1.12, 4to edition. "Cum nli(|iiaii<lo liidcrcni cum Arabe Ilicrosoljnii- 
t«no," &c, Tho writer of (liis note lias heard the same word used by an Arab of 
Western Africa, who said it w.is Persian, and siguified "Move (out of cliecic)," 
and it niiglit almost have bceu supposed to bo a corruption from tho word 
Kaahidau (^^ . ^iX^wiXj' "to withdraw, or remove," which would corrospoml 

Willi the inlcrpretaliou an d^f "Ito, migia," by Dr. Iljde's « Arabs llioroao- 
lyuii(anus." 

j<^s.^\ J-**-^J This treatise would be invaluable, in exjilaiiiiiig much 
which we can never hope to UMdcrstaiid in tho game, without bhcIi direct authority, 
and the present opportunity is taken to invito attention to it, should it still be extaiit 
in manuscript ciillcctions. 

* Tho unccrlaluty of text in native dictionaries causes nuicli dilTiculty iu quoting 
from them, and renders the dciinitioiis they Contain comparatively unavailable. 
This objection particularly applies to those wlilcli, like the Madar ul AfiSzil and tho 
valuable ftahirl Ajam, are of inoro rare occurrence ; and also, in tho present 
iiiDtance, to most of the original sources consulted, the copies of which, especially 
the chess treatises, are, as far as the Editor is iuforiucd, unique. 
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Tlio eaino Lexicon, following the HurlmnT CtUi, exiilaius Kisht 
kerdan to mean " To check, or give clicck;" and the meaning of K'uht 
to be " Get up," i.e., "move from the clieck'." 

Ilydo, p. 134, <][iiotiug from tlio Forhcngt Jch^ngiri, translales 
Kuht kerdan, " Ucgciii occi<lcre," confounding it, perhaps, with the 
Persian verb KtislUan (to kill), and, singularly enough, not connecting 
it with the Ksk, already discussed by him*. 

These few roniarlcf) in illustration of the terms of Clicss, may very 
Ruilably conclude with an observation on Shiih Mlit and Sliiili Csiiii, 
which rojtrcscnt the two endings of the game. The latter ofl'ers 
Bonio difficulty. Shiih Miit is always understood to bo our Clieck- 
malo, and to signify, of course, that the King is checked, and cau 
neither move nor cover the check. Sliiili Ciim would therefore bo a 
Drawn game, or rather Stale iVIate, rendering the parties equal, as 
according to the European laws. It scorns, however, to bo eflcctcd 
in a diflcrent manner from our Stale Male, tlio condition of which 
, is, that the King, not being checked on the si|uaro he occupies, should 
be unable to move out without putting himself in check, which would 
be against the rules of the game, and, as the penalty of his adversary's 
want of skill, makes the ending drawn. The Baharl Ajain, which 
«[uotc8 also the Burhiiiii Csiti, explains Shiih Ciim at somo length 
thus : — 

"According to Majduddin Causi, Shtihcdm is a compound word, 
signifying ' the King has risen,' and it is used when the chess-player 




.] fXj^ *r lI1.uw)I (•iKW gV^'^ ^iMutflj C-j'^ J-"^ 

Oiyj ^j.[xi. sLi ijJ^J^ CIjmS »l^ "Rcgcm occidcro 
'dicilur do Uege Slintrangico." Tlio quotation, properly, slionid run thus, — 

and its trnnslatiou would be: "Shah lias three digniricatioiis,— the !)rd is, lo cli<!ck 
{kisht kerdan) the King at clicss." Even Mcniiiski, who frequently quotes Iljdo 
for chess terms, explains Kishl, " Voeabuluni in ludo latrunculuruin, ubi Rex 
eoruni pctitiir,** and cnlla it a corruption of Khh; and, similarly, tlio phrase A'ishI 
kerdan. Johnsoii'B.rersinn Dictionary also gives Kithl and Kiih, Check at Chess. 
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is overcome and his King so reduced as to bo in danger of iinuio- 
diate Checkmate, and in order to avoid being Mated, he moves liis 
King, and pluya it to another square, and plsices some pieces to pro- 
tect him; and then they say, Shdh Cam, that is, ' the King has arisen,' 
and this rising is the extreme degree of defeat. Tho author of 
the Burlidn says that when a player finds himself distressed in the 
ganio, ho gives his ailversary repeated Check, and does not i^llow liiiu 
an o[iportunity of playing any other move, and thus the gamo is 
drawn. This explanation is preferable to the' former. Tho word 
Ciini, though strange to the Persian language, has coiiie into uso 
among chess-players, like tho verb Mdt, which is also foreign; both 
being u.sod in the past tense'," 

Without entering into the etymological discussion of this word 
Mitt, which is already so learnedly set forth in Dr. Hyde's Disserta- 
tion, it must be said that the general tendency of authorities in Porsiaa 



j^ ^ ^yii xi'Jj AaJLc 4 " tj-^ jij •! iS'Aj jcoJaXi ,t> iS Jiyi,.*^ 
^y*M CLm ^j^i^i *J *J iXiiw *«Jvi*lJ LzJ^i '-r-'>^** "^ 

<X*J^S CI-Oj l^fij'i 1^^ l»J*^ '^=^ fl{y^ 4 «*>-J >J^ri'^ f*JLi^ 

i "^y <-^^-^ ^i j^ iP, 1,1— HH=- «>>^ e_wj> vf)*^ gyA^ 

Ji s. " »w» . tji *-f^l J. Is iai! J «NjUaa-« j.1'^ i^^ (jj^.' ^ v^^** 
(^>1 »S CjU laiJ *3^U^ .siL KA^I tj^>j,U gvi^tiii iL|u*.l 
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n-orks is to oonflrm ttio opinion that Miiud, or Klaiiad (^L«)t and 
not Mdt (ci>l-o)) wtia ori/^inally used. It ia Lardly probablo that 
tlio Persians would have borrowed a foreign word to express one of Iho 
most familiar points in tiie gaino, for wbich they must have bad a 
corresponding symbol in tbeir own language, or iniglit liaro easily 
arranged a more simple and intelligible expression ; nor is there any 
reason that one single Arabic word only should have been preserved to 
the exclusion of all others, oven if the terms generally bad boon de- 
rived from that langungc. Slu'th Cum is the only parallel to it, and tho 
Diirlmn indeed, already qnotcd, calls thorn both of foreign extraction ; 
but it is possible that, even Wore the time it was written, the corrup- 
tion bad already taken ])lacc, and the compound Sb.ahmut, being of un- 
known origin, was explained by the Icxicogriipbcrs as Arabic. It is 
roniarkablo that throughout tho whole of the old Persian treatise, tho 
term Shah Mdt, or Miit kcrdan, is never once used, but that the expres- 
sion for tho King in that situation is, on every occasion. Shah l\Ianad 
(.X)l.« slii), and the same is also nscd in many other works. Tho 
perfect opposition in moaning between the two phrases " the King 
ba.s arisen" (Sbi'ih Ciiin), and "tho King rnmains" (i.e., prisoner, or 
surrounded, or beaten), may fairly prosunio tho antithesis to bo intended 
not only in practice, but in tho meaning of the wonls lliomsclves, even 
though from diflcrcnt languages, IM at or Mtinad, and Cam. 

Whatever may be its exact derivation. Shah Mat, as how use<l, 
seems to correspond most accurately with our Check Male; and Shah 
Cam, to comprehend all tiio varieties of the modern system of Stale 
Mate, whether by Perjietual Check, or tho other conditions of that 
game; while a Draw by the equality of forces on both sides is clearly 
represented by Gdhii (,<ibi), to which subject a chapter is specially 
devoted in most of the treatises, giving tho equation according to tho 
value of the pieces. This is shown also in the term Mansubah Caimali, 
already noticed, and in that of Ciiim andaz, to signify a player of such 
strength as to make a lost game equal'. 



Kttihf ul LughAt. 
F. IlashUi. * ^y ^ ^J^ *i?j>^ *»Jo,1.> jjl^ jyAXj ^Uil j<:ls 

BaUrXAjami ^'^ f^ ^y 
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The preceding paragraph, then, would, iu the separate defiuitions 
of the two authors, indicate two dillerent kiiida of Shdh Cdin, of which 
ouo would be our Perpetual Check to avoid being mated, and the 
other, strictly, the Stale Mate of the Persian game, which still re- 
qnirca souie illustration. The King's riaiug or uioving to another 
square seeina evidently connected with the privilege in the earlier 
system for him to retire to a place of refuge, Avhich in the Great Chess 
was into one of tlie projecting squares, and latterly into certain squares 
assigned for such protection in the ordinary board, while the Uraw 
obtained by the weaker party moving his King, instead of leaving 
him confined to his single square, as with us, constitutes a very 
essential dilTereuce both iu the practice aud the intention of the 
game. 

Iu the description of Complete Chess given in the old Persian 
MS., the varieties of endings of games are somewhat differently 
arranged, and present still greater difliculty. The passage which 
relates to it was omitted in the analysis of the work where it occurred, 
as an inconvenient place for its discussion, but is thus literally 
translated. 



"Description of Shah 0dm and its Varieties. 

" In this Chess, Shah Cdni cannot be made while a piece is near 
the King. lie (the inventor) says, it would he impossible that a conw 
mon weak foot soldier (Pawn), or any other piece besides the Pawn, 
should come aud kill a monarch in tho very middle of his army; aud 
after that, what advantage would there be to them) When the anta- 
gonist cries Check, and there remains no square for the King, once 
only, whichever piece he pleases, he places before his antagonist, and 
moves bis King there, and this in the Book of Complete Chess they 
call Shall Filt', and they say Fida; and also Shah At when the King 
can cover a Clicck; and they call it Slidh Tdt, when the King cannot 
cover it; and Shilh Cum is when tho King is separated from his 
men; nevertheless, if the King can attain that additional square of his 



C1>U «ti \^ clL»' nUi Ojlj liLi— /Vd<{, "ran- 

Bom" or " liostnge," naturally applies to the piece wliicli, as it were, oirors its life 
to save llio King by interposing between liim and the enemy, and the expression 
is frequent in Eastern chess books. Tlie words At, VU, and 'i'lit, which liave uo 
meaning in Arabic or Persian, aecm invented merely as parallel sounds to Mit. 
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adversary, they draw tlio game, unless tUo Sliiilii Masniiu bo on tliat 
place, and wo liave already described its properties, <tc.' 

In addition to sucli technical words aud pliraacs as havo been 
furnished to us in Hyde's Dissertation, aud as an appendix to 
those which are explained in the foregoing pages, the following 
Persian terms have occurred, chiefly in relation to the Move, and to 
Checking and Checkmating. A diligent examination of the Positions 
explained in the various treatises would sujtply a much larger stock, 
and might form the elements for a Glossary of Oriental Chess; but 
more extensive materials are still required, both to complete what is 
wanting, and to elucidate iu a satisfactory manner, what is already 
before us. 



^J^i » KiUj (j|_yi jSif.it *y^ L» (.XaT) iiy^* \,)\ ^ .>>jUji «-**«*9 
riU! i>« f—^j^ tp'^j <«iLrl (_^^lj iJ" oJl^j jTl *$ (^^jI L J 






The text is an exact copy, the points only being occasionally KU|ii>liu(l, and ono 
word in brackets, togollier with tlio iicccsaary ortliogr.i|>liio marks. 
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To nioTo (n picco) 
(Active); 



U 



U^^J 






To more (Nout.) 



Td tAke. 



,A«'i «J 



(J' 






H**:J 



To cover check. 



To olieok. 



tJ 






*• 1 * 




0^3 »U 


o^y 


•I^,^j 


u^>^ 


iII^mJ 


tj^'>^ 


c^>C^ 


ej**^ 


CamJT 



To checkmate.' : 



To bo oliockmnted. 



O 






Bosiilos Ihoir ordinary meanings in tlio list just given, Afgandan 
(/ . ^.XiCil) I"'' NiliMan {, . »ilftj) are equivalent to . . ^^b p-jia 
" to give as odile," and aro 8o explained in the Ferhengt Rasbidi and 
Balidrt A jam'. 

Durdan C, . ^3j.;) ecema specially used as the verb to express 
winning at chess, as already seen in many of the quotiitions, ])artl- 
cularly the poetic extracts; but it also means to take (a piece), and 
this signification is supported by some of tho same examples. 



(F. R.) Y iN-iW Cl->^y 

jl i-HajUT Q_^l ^ Ci.>^'^ C-^ "^^- ty'^- CiJ^^V ''^'■*'- 

(F. K.) Y i^j I — *:fj^^ ^^JLib (_^>>yj 



(B- A.) :»( ^^.SyJbjT 
(D. A.) ;^ (_^V^ «^Uc jl cIIajUT (M^^J (.UO-^* J V*"' 
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As Dr. Ilydo'a work is now ecsirco, aii<l tlio terms of Clicas 
may not bo familiar to all Oricutalists, it lias been thought ad- 
visable to exhibit in the following tiible tho Pieces of the Great Chess, 
and, inclusively, those of the common game, with the Enj^lish names 
of tho latter, and their move according to Eastern tactics. 



Persian and Arabic Name, 



3-.V. 
J.-0I j:!(ilv. 

3* 



Sh&h 

Ferzfn 

Pit 

Ffl {Arubio) 

Asp 

Faroa (^Arabic) 

Rukh 



inl' 



PiyiiOah 
Buidao {Arab. 
PiyUdahl Asl 



J 



*il 



UJ 



Uiiidiu; III I 

buidac (Arab.) 

Waz(r 

TaliiUi 

Dabl|4bah 

Jainal 

Zardfah 



^Icaniiif;. 


European 
Piece. 


King 


King 


Qcucral 


Quueu 


Elephaut 


Bishop 


1 1 OHO 


Kiiiglit 


Rukh 


iRook, orj 
I Castle / 


Foot aoldior 


PaWu 


Original ) 
Pawn / 


• • 


Minister 


. 


Advanced ) 
Uu^rd / 


• • 


War Etigiue 


• 


Camel 


• 


CirafTc 


• 



Move 



Same as ours. 



One »{uarc obliquely. 



Two Brjiiarea obli<|ueIy, 
jumping over. 



As ours. 



As our Castle. 



I As ours, but only ono 
( sijuarc. 



(.Similar to our Pawns. 
( V. p. 13. 



Ono siiuaro straiglit. 
Our Bishop's move. 
Two tiiuarus straight. 
Similar to Knight's ? 
Similar to Knight's.' 
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A tabular view also of tho Pieces of the Groat Chess, arranged 
nccordiug to their powers, iriil assist tho description given in pp. 
10,11,12. 



i^jj Kawisht MnstaKini. Straight Movement. 






Ibti<l< 



Wast 



Niliii;at 



( ])c;;iimliig, or ) 

I Lowest power / 

i Middle, or 1 

(Medium power / 

r End, J 

( Extreme or highest power/ 



AVazfr. 



SabbiLah. 



Rukh. 



gpc« (jibjj Rawishi Mu&wwaj. Oblique. 



]Xlij\ 



law* 



^v 



Ibtidii 


BeginnlDg 


Ferziu. 


Wast 


Middle 


P(l. 


Nihiijat 


End 


TalMb. 



c__J^ LTJJ RawisM Murakkab. Mixed. 



lAi'jl 



Lum« 



^■.V 



Ibtidi 


BeginniDg 


Asp/ 


Wast 


Middle 


Jamal. 


NiliUjal 


EndJI 


Zartffalt 
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Willi rcj;ar(I totlio varieties of the Oaiiio itsolf, the tliiTorcnt lioards 
niinie<l in the authorities quoted may bo chtsscil iii tlio following 
Synopsis, wliich will facilitalc a reference to tlic Plates. 



I.' 




Kimil 1 
Tiininali j 


CoDi|tlcte 
or 


Price Me. 
Nuzliat. Anniuziij. 




r-r 


Kebir 


Great Clicss. 


Arabsliali. NcKis, No. 6. 


ir.» 












jtn'i-^s\^ 


MukliUsar 


Abridged 


Price MS. 




VAJCIO 


Snglifr 


Little. 


Arabshali. 




xjAJLA 


Hiiiili'/nli 


Indian 


Nuzhat. 




«J^ 


MurnkljAh 


or 
Sfiunre. 


Niizlint. 


III.' 












XjAajus 


Siidijah 


Sildiaii? 


Aumuzii]. 


IV.' 














Mud&warali 
Iltiiiiiyah 


Bound 

or 
Grecian. 


Arabshali. Ncfiis,No.3. 
Nuzliiif. Anoiuzaj. 


v.» 














TawHah 1 
Meiiidadah J 


Oblong. 


Arabshali. Nvf/iie, No. 2. 
Aiiiiiuzaj. 


VI.' 










jjjj.Aai! C^l^l 


Zawdt ul IIiisuii 


CastollatcdClicss. 


NcfiiiB, No. J. 



There ix nluu the second circular board, which miglit be called the "Celestial" 
ClicHS, di^scribcd niid figured in the Ncmis, but in a very unoatisractury niaiiuer • 
and Firdusi'a large board, I'l. III. fig. 2. 



' ri. I. 

« The form is well known, and appears in I'l. 11/. fig. I. 

» Ifcscribed as similar to the common Square Chcs3,'but no drawinc is eiven 

♦ PI. IV. fig. 3, from the Nefais. * « b • 
» Figures I and 2, PI. I V., from two diH'erent *IS3. of the Nefiis. 

• The figure given in tite Nef«s is incomplete, and, evid.iitly, inaccurate. 
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The BubjiBct of Eastci'n Chess may bo thought Tcry imperfectly 
(liaciiflscd iritliout Allusion to the cliaptcrs in the Shah Ndiiuih in 
^hicli ia to bo founil perhaps tlio earliest Oriental notice of the gauioj 
but as the principal passage has been given by Hyde, though from a 
faulty text, and consequently unsatisfactory in translation, and as the 
present object is rather to supply what is wantiug than to accumulate 
a mass of detail, it will be sullicient to refer in(£uiry to the quotation 
alrcjMly alluded to, reminding the reader that- the description of that 
game was given by tho Ambassador of the King of CanAj in reference 
to its traditionary origin, after he hod introduced the chess-board at 
the court of the I'crsian monarch'. 

The question of the original invention of Chess, in whatever form 
it made its appearance, and of the name of its inventor, could not bo 
conveniently discussed witiiin the limits of these sheets. Little ia 
available from our present . sources beyond the repetition of the 
legend attributing the first invention to Sassa, or Sissa, a name which 
occurs in tho various Kastcru authorities as Sahs:tliali, Susah, or 
Sisiih, according to the multiplied errors of copyists in reproducing it, 
or the caprice of lexicographers in fixing an arbitrary pronuncia- 
tion. They are all obviously corruptions of tho word Xerxes; or of 
a name which has scrvcti as its origin ; the invention of Chess having, 
in many of the European legends, been ascribed to a philosopher 60 
called in the- reign of Kvil Merodach, at Babylon'. The whole na.nie 
01 Sah!?alinli ben Dtiliir', or, as in some versions, ben Nasir, is too 
evident a fsilsity to cslabliiSh it as an authority for a historical fact. 
The patronymic is so clearly Arabian, as to remove all pretence to 
Indian origin. If a corruption, tho eridence, thus once injured; is 
destroyed. : .' ' ' 

In returning to the subject of the history of Chess, it may be per- 
mitted to observe that, however startling the assertion in Major 
Price's US., tho evideiico may, supported by other argujncntg, still 
make some stand against the more prevalent opinion. The Indian 



' ITydc; Cap. Do Sc-iccario, p. 76 1 or in Macan's edition of tho Shah 
Kamali, Vol. IV. p. |V^^, tho whole part rclathig to Chess extending from 

p. iViq to p. |Vf Ct 

« By I'olvdore Virgil, anil olliers. In tlio lllustmted edition of the 
Nuremberg Clironirle is found • portrait of Xerxes Philosophus, witli the 
chcss-boaril arranged before Iiim. 

• An author quoted by Pr. Ilydo writes (ftXZ^I ^\:) ^ . ^j A^a3^a<>. 
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origin of Chcaa Ecems to liavo been flrst asserted by Sir Williuin Jones, 
wlio Bsiye, " If oviflenco bo re([uirc(l to prorc Ibat clicss wuh invented 
by the Hindus, wo may bo satisfied with the testimony of llio 
Persians ; who, though oa much inclined as other nations to ajijiroprialo 
the ingenious inventions of other people, unanimously agree that the 
game was imported from the West of India," <kc.' Now wo have 
just heard a perfectly opposite assertion from one rorsinu writer, and 
there niny bo many others of a similar opinion. By destroying the 
unanimity of tho consent, wo invalidato tho proof. The " l<]x<;cp(io 
probat rogulani" docs not apply here; Sir William rests his thesis, 
mainly, on the univet'sal credence given to it by the Persians them- 
selves, but for this oven there is not a suilicient mass of evidence to 
establish an implicit agreement of all authorities. 

Tho resemblance between his Chaturanga and our chcss-pIay 
hardly infers identity. They diller materially both in form and prin- 
ciples, and tho Seang Kc, or Chinese Chess, might almost equally well 
claim to he tho parent of tho European. The name itself, Chaturanga, 
though plausible as a derivation, is not a)>prK'abl(! in meaning, and as 
u mere sound has no greater similarity than any of the numerous 
Arabic and Persian words or compounds already i>r<»i)os(;<l. Indeed, 
I am almost surprised that over zealous etymologists have not pressed 
into their service Seang for Satrang, and Ke for Chess'. 

Objections have been mado to the Rukh and Elephant; the first ns 
being of uncertain origin, and tho other as foreign to Pcr.si.a. Accord- 
ingly, Sir Wm. .[ones will have llukh to bo from Kat'h, a Chariot, 
first forcing it through the Bengali llot'h, to obtain a broader vowel. 
This vague etymology is but weakly suj)ported. Armed chariots arc 
as ill placed in Persian warfare as the fabled bird the llukh, even 
supposing there were no better interpretation for that word. As to 
Elephants, they may as well be used in Persian Cluiss as if it were of 
Indian origin. They appear in tho Shiih Niiuiah in tho armies of 
Iran and Turan, and figure in the description of Chess in that poem, 
while to the Arabs they are familiar from the chapter of tho Coran 
whicli bears their name, and which recalls their use in war in one of 
tho earliest battles of Islamisni. 

"We need not, however, rest the Eukh's claim to a Persian origin, 
solely on its assumed signiiicatiou as a large bird. Abundant 



> On the Indian Oamo of Cliess. Aoiatic llcacnrclioe. 

« The Hoard of Cliatumngn is cxhiliilcd in pi. II. (ig. 2, fronj the dcscrijitiuu 
fiirnislicd ly Sir W. Jouee' Eaaay. The form of the Chinese Clivbs ia given in a 
plate in Hyde's work. 
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materials are supplied l>y Eastern anlliors to refer it to other 
originals, and the diflicnity lies chiefly in selecting from the nnmeroiis 
descriptions one which will best correspond with the functions and 
form of the ]>icce in question, and with the attributes of the animal of 
which it is the pretended type. 

On the origin of the Rukh, the Persian MS. of Major Yule quotes 
the following account, in the chapter relating to the Dames of the pieces, 
and already noticed (p. 20) : — "The Rukh is a certain animal found 
in Uiat part of Hind in which Aloes wood grows. It is an ex- 
ceeding largo beast, of great fierceness, and all creatures arc afraid of 
it. When a man sees it, he runs away, and it follows liim, and if 
there is no shelter for him, it kills him on the spot; but in the 
case of its being in a forest, and there is refuge in a tree, if it is a high 
tree, and the animal canuot reach him, it ngain attacks him and jumps 
at him, an<l continues to jump till it has no more strength left for the 
attack. This animal has two faces, and two heads, and four cars, and 
on each head two cars, and two ej-es, and one mouth ; and two bellies, 
and on each belly four bands and feet'," &c. Several of the native 
dictionaries also describe the Rukh as a large and powerful beast, in 
addition to the usual interpretation of a bird, and the cheek, 8;c.; 
among others, the Maddr ul Afazil, in which it is said — " Rulh; the 
Clics.9 Hook; originally written Ituhhkh, but by the Persians with 
one kh; it is tlio name of a large animal which preys on the Elephant 



m 
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uml llliiiioccruij '. It in also uhuA in Ihu aigailicalioii of check or face; 
it iHal.so a certain biril," &c.' 

Strange, then, as we may consitlor llio accoiirilH of Oricn(4il f^co- 
rapliers or natiinilitita in (icscripliou of tlic animal l>y which Itiikh is 
to bo tiunslatod, there in siillicicnt proof in the extract just 8ele(-tv<l 
from iiuuicruus similar piissages, in udtlition to those alrea<ly cileil 
by fly<lu, that aoino <|iia)lrii|ie<t of largo growth and powers anil of 
aavago nature was indicated by thiti word, which at first Hcemcil to 
own no other rcprcBcntation than that of tlut fabuloiiH and gigantic 
binl, more familiarly known to ua from Ea.slcrn fairy laic, and which 
might, perhaps, reasonably be denied a ]dacc in the array of the 
ehcKs-board. What recognised subject in our Natural History may 
Ix-Ht correspond with the animal so fiincifully depicteil in Oriental 
writings, is still a (|UCHlion. i)r. Hyile's o])inion, founded on some 
of Iho native de.scri|ilii>us ho cites, is in favour of tlin Uronicdary ; but 
ho is evidently biasHcd also in his dmMsiou by the probability of the 
Dromedary being selec(i;d as an appropriate image in a game invented 
to represent li!:ustcrn warfare. A further suiiport to his argument is 
the liguro the llukli assumed in the earlier sets of chess-men, where 
we find it forked, in a form still prescrveil by the Ohess-Uook borne 
in many coats of arms as an heraldic device. The forked appear- 
ance ho 6uj>posc!3 to represent the two humps, which are also ])art 
of the characteristics of the llukb. This pica of identity, though 
otherwise plausible, is no longer admissible in the case of the Great 
Chess, where wc have the llukh appearing on the wime board with 
the Janial or Camel, whoso name allows no other interpretation. 
Tho figure of tbo earlier Itook, at a time when the curveil chess- 
men no longer directly inuiged their original attributes, was not 
IKtculiar to it ulono. In our European game, the Allin, the represen- 
tative of the Fil, or Eastern Elephant, ha<l a head (similarly shapcti, 
and from its resemblance to a mitre seems to have been derived its 
present English name of Bishop. In the account of the pieces of the 
Great Chess also (p. 12), several are describtid as having "two faces," 

> The word in tlio MS. mifjlit lie cillicr Oiir^ (Wolf) or Kcrg, tliu same as 
Kergailan (illiiiioccrus), which would ngroo with the account in llyilo. 
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oviduiitly alliuling to tlio snnio nppRiiraiico, so tiiat tlie "Difroiis 
Itucliiis" can no longer alone claim that distinctiou. 

On the whole, if, as there may he some reason to doubt, tlio Rnkli 
in Clicse was intentlc<l to represent an animal having a real or snj>- 
poscil existence, I should bo inclined, in preference to all others of 
•which we have a knowledge, to identify it with the Ilippopotanms. 
A remarkable coincidence exists between that animal and tlio native 
accounts of the lliikh, especially in an extract from the gcograjiher 
Abul Hasan, quoted by Hyde, p. 111. Even the double-headed fonn, 
rc|>cntcd in most passages on the some snbjcct, and at best to bo 
considered only an exaggeration of tho marvellous, produced by fear, 
or added by ignoianco, may far better bo supposed to bo represented 
in the forked symbol l)otK of En«stern Riikh and European Rook, 
than the double hump' of tho Dromedary would bo, as advocated by 
some of the authorities. To anticipate an objection similar to that 
iilrcndy made to tho Itukh, namely, that such an animal as tho Hip- 
popotamus, strange to Kii-stern warfare, would bo absurdly iiilroduced 
ill niiuiic battle, it may bo replied that wo hovo already a certainty of 
the Zarjifali or Girallb's existonco in the same game, a figure equally 
misplaced in such a scene, but of which the etymology does not permit 
us to question the identity. 

1 should not have extended the inquiry into the origin of tho 
Rook to HO great a Iniigth, had not the objection been so much insisted 
oil by those who follow Sir W. Jones's theory, that it seemed to rctpiiro 
a more particular notice than would have l)ccn necessary as a purely 
philological question. 

It is commonly stilted in European essays that Chess is playc<l in 
tho East with little or no variation from our rules. This, as far as 
regards the practise of Muhamniedan natives of India in their intcr- 
courso with our colonists, seems to be a fact, and oven among those 
Oriental branches having loss intercourse with foreigners, tho altera- 
tion, tltoiigh sullicicnt to afl'oct the system of its tactics, presents 
merely a variety in tho same game. There is, however, a modern 
work on Chess, printed at Bombay, in which the game is taught with 
very remarkable diUcrenccs in its practice. It is a translation of a 
contemporaneous Sanscrit treatise, called " Vilas Muni Munjuri," or 
the "Diamond Flower-bud of amusement," and the njirae of its author, 
a Brahman, was Trevangadacharya. Any chess-player inspecting its 

' Dr. llydi! wrilca nf it ns Imviiif; two lininp.s. The ndftilnh, or DroiiirOary, 
is, liowrvrr, only n swifti-r lireeil of tltc siiif;ln-liiniclicil Arab Cainol; v. Hiia-scll's 
Alcinvi, ,;il. ii., mid (•vni Ilyclc's pl.itc of Iiidi,an clicss-mcn tignrcs tlic Jliiltli as n 
(.^*lllMd witli ime litiinp. 
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rules will immediately {tcrcoivc tliciii todilTer so oHsuiitiully froiii tlutso 
wo follow, aa to rotjiiiro a scparale study an<I a new syatcut of {diiy '. 
It also sliuws Koiuo coincidences with the Groat Ganu; of our un- 
known Persian author, almost tempting us to con.sidvr tlicin as traces 
of an esirlier mode of practice, and the game itself to have formed a 
sort of Zend, hetween the Sanscrit and the moditrn I'ersian ChesH, in 
which its Bombay votaries have proscrvod its symbols in preference to 
those of the Pagan Chaturauga and the Muhammcdaa Sliatranj. 



' Ih tlio title page it is called " Essays on CIiosh, ii(l»|>te(l to the Kuruiicaii 
mode of play, &e., by Trevaiigadncliarya Sliastree. Uoniliay, 1)114." 

The rules may be abridged thus, observing a diileruut order, as uiorc coiivc- 
uieut : — 

I. The King on one Bide is opposite to the other player's Queen. 
X. He who has won most games, niuves first. 

IX. The hrst four or eight mores may, by agreement, be placed fur begin- 
ning the game. 
VIII. The KingH' and Queens' Fawns may move two Ki|uareH at their lirxl 
move, if the pieces to which they belong are in place ; other I'awns only 
one e(|uare. 
VI. No Pawn can go to the last Hue, nor take any piece on that line, so long 
as the master pieco of liis own tile remains. 
V. In queeiung, the Pawns obtain the [wwers of the pieces to which they 
belonged, except the King's Pawn, which becomes a Queen. The 
Knight's Pawn also is entitled to one move as a Kuiglit, in addition to 
that by which he quceus. 
VII. The King may not castle, but once in the gnnic is allowed the Knight's 
move, if not previously checked. IIo may not, however, take with this 
move. 
II. There are three modes of winning— Aoorj, when no piece is left. This is 
the least creditable, and by some called Drawn ; 2nd. Checkmate, the 
adversary having one or more pieces remaining ; ^ird. Chcrkmate with 
a Pawn, called Piedmit, the adversary having some pieces left. 'I'his is 
the best mode. 

III. There is no Stale Mate; the adversary must make room by moving. In 
some parts of India, one of the adversary's pieces, at choice, may be 
removed for that purpose. 

IV. No game can be drawn by Universal Check; the party checking nmst 
make another move. 

In the lly-leaf of the copy referred to is found the following note, which, 
after omitting the names quoted and also the signature, ni,ay be insiTted here : — 

"The author, familiarly known in the llonib.iy PnHiilrnry by the name 
of the Hralimin, was said never to have loHt a game at Cliess, except one, in which 
he allowed himself to be beaten by a lady. Even here, however, the Brahmin 
had not miscalculated— the lost game secured him a Uullock (.'ontraet. 

" I was assured by my friend • • • that, on the famous Po.sition, called 
Phillidor's Legacy, being submitted to him, after live minutes' consideration, he 
divined the move." 

F 2 
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Sufllciciit iinportanoo is liardly at(ac)ic<i to f.lio circniiiatfl.iico that 
tlio Uoiinl dcscriliod in llio Slinh Ndniali contains one linndrcd squares 
anil forty pieces, llms demonstrating tlic existence of a game of larger 
dimensions nnd greater powers fonr hundred years lieforo the age of 
Tiniur, an<l it is a fair question for examination, whether that form 
may not be an indiration of a still larger and more ancient kind of 
CliPSH agreeing with the Shatranjt Ktfmil. The two additional pieces 
in it are also identical with two of those in the Complete Chess, viz., 
the Camels on each side, nnd their power agrees exsictly with that 
aNcrilii'd to the same pioce.i in the early p.nrt of this ess.iy. Firdiisi's 
description, wlielher nnthentic or imaginative, ahundantly proves tliM.t 
the large hoard ascribed to Tininr was not of his invention, althongh 
ho might, possildy, from his enthusiastic love of chess, have l»ee\i 
led to revive and ailopt an obsolete variety of it. There remains 
then only the qnestion of prior antiquity between the hmg and the 
short game, and of tlic circumstances nnder which they were respec- 
tively modified, .ind, in some degree dependent on th.at question, the 
locality of the invention of the original game, in whatever form that 
may have been. 

The whole of the evidence drawn from the history of Chess shows 
a tendency to abridgement in the game, in its gradual decline from 
the extreme size an<l powers of the Great Chc's to that which is now 
played, and the internic<liato modifications in Firdusi's description and 
in the Bombay Chess form epochs which indicate the progress of 
the change. It is shown in the altered size and form of the board» 
the varying moves of the men, and the pecnii.ar play of the King 
when in distress. The large board, with its two additional squares, 
seems first to have lost those two projections, and to have been re- 
duccfl to a plain figure, and even to have sufiercd a further abridge- 
ment of one row of scpiarea, as we find the number described indif- 
ferently as 1(>0 and 110 in diflerent manuscripts, even in reference to 
the Groat Chess. The board being thus limited in the number of its 
.?<pi:ires, a c(>rrespon<liug docroaso may bo inferred in that of tlio 
men, some of tho original, now called additional pieces, having been 
retained on boards even of lesser dimensions. To compensate for 
the lo.'is of many of these pieces, their powers appear to have been 
transferred to those still retained in the modoru game, as in the 
instance of the Hisliop, which has received the more extended move of 
the Taliilh of Groat Chess. In some cases, additional power has been 
granted, as that shown in the superiority of the Queen over the piece 
it repre.senl.s, the Ferzin. 

The allercfl system of protection for the King is still nmre slrik- 
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ingly illiiHti-iiUvfl of the uliiiiigo from largo to unv.M, from voiii|irK-;itiou 
to niiiiplicity. Tiie projecting 8<|uarc8 of tlio Ureal CIicks, or ancient 
gaiHR, having Iiucii alxtlislicd, cither from their incoiivcnieiu-o in the 
|iracticc of the game, or for greater uniformity in the Hhape of the 
board, a eonipcnaalion seems to have been maile to the Kin^', lirHt, liy 
the alhttmcnt of the stpiarca ilistingiiiuhcd as his phtcu of refu<i;(% in Iho 
nioro modern Eastern hoard described in Hyde, p. 74, and, latcir, by 
the anomalous jiroccss of Caslliu};, an exi>edicnt evidently of such 
modern invonliun as not to bo allowed even in Hk; prcHcnt game, 
nu phiye<l among the natives of the East. 'J'his latter change is 
particularly remarkable, as admitting uo possible (|ue.slion of inversion, 
and as, apjinrently, having accompanied, and kept |)aco with, a cor- 
responding diminution in size, form, and power, in the Board and 
Pieces, and in tho whole system of chess-]>l!iy. 

Before, then, wo bow to this opinion of tho Ilinilu origin of Chess, 
or allow tho four-heailed divinity of the Briihmans to ajipropriato tho 
wisdom of all the quarters of the globe, iiud their miiny-lian<hMl luon- 
stors to clutch every invention of tho East as (lu-ir own, a few 
<|ueries suggest tliems<'lvos, which claim uu an.swor from lliose who 
consider their position too strong to be dispiili'd. 'I'Ik'so objictions 
may be classed under three general heads, and, to follow Iho arrange- 
ment of the work which gave rise to this discussion, they may bo 
divided into an historical, a jdiilological, and a juai tical dilliculty iu 
connecti(ui with the game itself. 

Jf Chess, iu any near resoniblanoo to that which we now play, 
was known in early ages to the Hindus, where arc tluiir historical or 
romantic records of its invention or its use? Does any ancient San- 
scrit treatise exist on its princi|des or jiraciice? And, as the Persians 
are 8up|>o8ed to acknowledge its introduction into tlu^ir country from 
India, do tho annals of the Hindus themselves ciiually relate their 
share in the transaction? 

Jf Chess is of Indian birth, and even allowing Chaturanga to he its 
jiarent, how did it retain the nanH> of the game only, and yet <diangc 
all the names of the pieeesi Why should tho llal'li or llot'h alone 
remain untranslated? The Persian terms endure iu all the lan<,'uages 
of Europe, although their powers have been modilied anil their original 
attributes forgotten 

If Chaturanga was the origin of all Eastern (^hcss, wbero and at 
whatp<!riod did it undergo that sudden and almost total transformation 
necessary to obtain a resenddanco to tho Persian form under which it 
makes its next appearauco? Was, then, the Chaturanga its purer slate 
of being, and Shatranj only its Avatar among its more distant wor- 
shijtpurs? 
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'J'lioiijrli (if trilling iinporfanoo to rc;il science or proroiiiid lilcra- 
tiirc, llicU" is nil iTitcroRt in Clics.s nnd in its history, wliicli ropjiys a 
more rritirni inv(>sli!r;i.li(iii than it has yot rccfijvcil. Iioariio<l anti- 
•(iKirics havo illnsJralcil its oxistcneo of tho ia-st t<Mi ccntiiricM, hut 
(here ;irc slill links wanting (o coiincot it Trith its carliost origin, and 
1« r<>m|ili'(c (inr knonlcijj^c of this ancient mnl universal game, which 
lire.scnt." so reiniirkahlc on instance of etymologies snrviviiig the Itahel 
of iicof. mill liisloricnlly, as well as in philology, conslitiitoa one of tho 
most inlinnilo pointM of union hetweon Knroj»o ami the Kiu^t. 

("oiisidiTcd nierciv n» a diapter in the social history of mankind, 
Ciii'ss i^ ei|ii:illv' worthy of nilmiration ; a game which, having 
es(:ilili.-liiMl i(M niiinic images in (h"(i!i.iice of the jicrseciilors of 
idoiridv. Iiiis' (riniii|>lied alike over (lie deminciations of (/'oiaiiio 
monil .•iiid till! ze;iloiis rago of tho Hv.antino IconochiKt, and for 
wlios<' .■.•ii|i|iort law jiiid (hrology Iitivc liccn strained alike hy IVIiielini 
Aliilhi Mild Ity U'e>:terii Priest; from wliieli kingM liave given nnmos 
)o (heir NOUS and to (he cities thev hnvo founded, nor hesitated to 
ascrilie (heir glories to its jiraelice, when they made it a j)rinei|do 
in the ediK'iilion of their cliildren ; and which, :ls iin image of war, 
or an exercise of wisdom, has licen tho royal sport of lawgiver and 
conipicror, from tho Ilarnns and Cosroos of llic East to the Cliarle- 
niagnos and ('aniites of our own climes; from the sheplierd warrior 
of 'laitarv (o (he fugitive liero of I'oUava, or his more modern rival 
in liiMindles's empire and lawless ambition, the Tamerlane of France, 
Napoleon. 
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